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Motes of Recent Exposition. 


In one of those incidental passages which reveal the 
real man, Thackeray, speaking of the Bible, closes 
the fifty-fourth chapter of ‘ Pendennis’ with a refer- 
ence to ‘its awful pages, in which so many stricken 
hearts, in which so many tender and faithful souls, 
have found comfort under calamity, and refuge and 
hope in affliction.’ Does a book which can do that 
for stricken hearts and tender souls need further 
confirmation ? Above all, does it need it from the 
side of science ? And if it secured such confirma- 
tion, would it do any the more effectively the work 
which it is in the world to do, and the work 
which Thackeray and countless others are sure it 
does ? 


These questions are suggested by a book by Mr. 
W. Bell Dawson, M.A., D.Sc., on The Bible con- 
Sirmed by Science (Marshall, Morgan & Scott ; 3s. 6d. 
net). Dr. Dawson is a scientist who not only loves 
the Bible, but who believes that its statements are 
never inconsistent with the facts as ascertained by 
unprejudiced science—and all true science is unpre- 
‘judiced. No statement, for example, relative to 
Creation in Genesis or in the hundred and fourth 
Psalm is ‘out of harmony with Geology or the 
Physical Laws, so far as our knowledge enables us 
to judge.’ There are, of course, scientific theories 

_ which are incompatible with Biblical truth, and of 
these theories, according to Dr. Dawson, evolution 
is one. He writes with good temper throughout, 
but he finds the arch-enemy there. It is part of 

that ‘Modernism which disparages the Word of 
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God as being in a large measure untrustworthy.’ 
This is a revealing sentence which leaves no doubt 
as to the writer’s attitude. 


What we have to do is just to ‘ take the Bible as 
it stands,’ and when we do, we find that ‘ there is 
nothing in the description of the creation and of 
early man, as recorded in the Scriptures, which 
cannot be taken just as it stands written.’ But, 
granted that the story of the creation of man from 
the dust of the ground as told in Gn 27, if interpreted 
liberally (but surely not literally !), may be taken 
just as it stands, does Dr. Dawson really ask us to 
believe that the story of the creation of woman 
from a rib of the man as told in Gn 2”#£- can also be 
taken as it stands? It is just the sheer impos- 
sibility of taking certain statements as they stand 
that has led the critics, in this as in other problems 
that emerge in the field of Biblical study, to look 
around for some other explanation. Quoting the 
well-known words in Is 40, that God ‘ weighed the 
mountains in scales and the hills in a balance,’ 
Dr. DAWSON goes on to remark that ‘ this may well 
be understood to mean that He provided support 
beneath them in proportion to their weight ; which 
is just the question that isostasy deals with.’ But 
surely it is idle to read into so nobly poetic a phrase 
any conformity with scientifically established facts, 
Poetry has its truth, but its truth is not the truth 
of science ; and we cannot feel that, for its own 
specific purpose, the Bible would be either the better 
if its statements, where they touch the world of 
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science, were accurate, or the worse, if they were 
inaccurate. 

We say, ‘ for its own specific purpose.’ For that 
purpose is defined over and over again; it is, in 
the words of the nineteenth Psalm, ‘ to restore the 
soul and make wise the simple’; it is, in words 
more famous still, ‘that the man of God may be 
complete, furnished completely unto every good 
work.’ When Jesus said, ‘ Heaven and earth shall 
pass away, but my words shall not pass away,’ He 
was not thinking of such things as isostasy. His 
Sermon on the Mount, His parables, all His words 
have to do with the tremendous realities of the 
moral and spiritual life, with God and duty, with 
the human soul and its destiny ; and we cannot 
see that, even if Dr. Dawson made out his case— 
‘the Bible confirmed by science ’—with over- 
whelming cogency, it would matter one jot or tittle 
to that quality in the Bible which gives it its 
supreme power over the human heart. 


But that is not to say that Dr. Dawson has 
written his book in vain. He scores some striking 
and valuable points. We cannot, indeed, agree with 
him when he says that ‘if the continuous evolution 
of things from one another can occur, it should go 
on without the intervention of a creative Power,’ 
for what is to hinder evolution from being the 
method by which that creative Power works, God 
being in and through, as well as above, all things ? 
But the hostility to superstition and the absence of 
mythology are, as Dr. Dawson rightly emphasizes, 
two really remarkable characteristics of the Bible, 
which only escape our notice because we too readily 
take them for granted. 


But the very slenderest acquaintance with other 
ancient religions is enough to show. how unique 
they are. The stern monotheism of the Bible 
leaves no room for competing spiritual agencies, 
and thus the whole apparatus of idolatry is remorse- 
lessly swept away. If the universe is sustained by 
one will, as it is in the teaching of the Bible, then 
the gods, whose power and caprice so terrify the 
hearts of men, are, as the Bible asserts, literally 
nothing at all. What a deliverance is this from 
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haunting fear, as the.converts of missionaries well — 
know. 

Few of us realize how wonderful and emancipating 
is so simple a statement as this, ‘ He made the stars 
also.’ The stars, then, are not deities to be wor- 
shipped, they are just lights, and the whole business 
of astrology vanishes into thin air. If‘ the Lord is 
thy keeper, the Lord is thy shade upon thy right 
hand,’ then sun and moon are under His control, 
and they.can do us no harm at all. The Hebrew 
has nothing but scorn for the wizards and the 
witches and the necromancers and the sorcerers and 
the diviners and the dealers with familiar spirits 
and the figures, so familiar in other religions, which 
traffic in unworthy ways of ascertaining the Divine 
will, 


Much of Babylonian literature centres round 
what we should call superstition and magic. Sick- 
ness is due to demons, and to exorcize them technical 
knowledge is necessary. But spells and incanta- 
tions and the like are an abomination to the Hebrew. 
The only formula to which he resorts is this, ‘I 
will say of the Lord, ‘‘ He is my refuge and my 
fortress, my God in whom I trust.”’ And this 
formula is adequate to any and every extremity. 
Here, we must admit, the teaching of the Bible 
has real scientific value. Polytheism divides the 
universe and creates a sense of insecurity ; mono- — 
theism, with its sense of the one will behind all 
things, establishes confidence in the world-order. 
The Bible and science alike are the sworn foes of 
superstition. 

That the Hebrews were thoughtful observers of — 
the phenomena of Nature is indicated by utterances 
like this, ‘He bindeth up the waters in his thick — 
clouds, and the cloud is not rent under them.’ But 
their faith in a ‘ living God’ and their indifference 
to secondary causes made a belief in what we call 
miracle easier for them than for us. Dr. DAwsoNn, 
however, puts in a reasonable plea for openness of 
mind with regard to the possibility of miracles. 
He reminds us that ‘laws of Nature’ are nothing 
but the expression of our usual experience, that, if 
by miraculous we mean that which we cannot under- 
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stand or explain, the universe is*becoming more 
miraculous every day, and that no scientist would 
assert that there cannot be any properties in force 
and matter which still remain unknown to us. 


All this is wholesome doctrine, though it does not 
go all the way to establishing the historicity of all 
the Biblical miracles. The question of the date of 
attestation has to be considered, and the tales have 
to be read in the light of the folk-lore of other 
nations and of such studies as those of P. Saintyves 
or Sir J. G. Frazer. Further, when we are told 
that ‘ the great field of the prediction of the future 
is also miraculous in bringing to light Divine fore- 
knowledge, and thus making it evident that the 
Scriptures are from God,’ we seem to be listening 
to a piece of antiquated and superseded apologetic. 
Nevertheless, Dr. Dawson has given us a book 
which can only enhance our reverence for the Bible, 
with its closeness to fact, its love of truth, its large 
sanity of outlook, its abhorrence of superstition. 
In these things, at any rate, its spirit is akin to the 
spirit of modern science. 


Four public lectures, delivered last. year at 
Wycliffe College, Toronto, have been published 
under the title of Vital Themes (Thynne & Co. ; 
3s. net). Of these perhaps the most freshly infor- 
mative is the first, on ‘Humanism: A New Challenge 
to Faith,’ by Professor W. Edington Taytor, Ph.D. 


The term Humanism is used to-day in two 
different and largely exclusive senses. On the one 
hand it is used to indicate a spiritual view of life 
as distinguished from a purely mechanistic view. 
This is the humanism of the right wing. But on 
the other hand there is a large and influential left 
wing whose humanism implies ‘a way of looking 
at life which tries to conserve the essential human 
values without the aid which is furnished by belief 
in the supernatural or in God.’ Among the leading 
exponents of this view are a group of American 
Unitarians who wish to distinguish themselves from 
the more conservative Unitarians who still retain a 
theistic belief. They differ among themselves in 
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their attitude towards creeds and religious institu- 
tions. ‘Some of them believe a Church is still 
needed, but are convinced that the Church of the 
future must be reformed along humanist lines. 
Others do not think that any religious institutions 
will be needed, since religion will be replaced by 
ethical humanism, though the word may be retained. 
A few are content to retain the name of God as a 
symbol of man’s aspirations for higher ideals. The 
more advanced regard the retention of any term 
which admits of a conventional theistic interpreta- 
tion as misleading and dangerous.’ 


This humanism obviously involves a naturalistic 
interpretation of the universe. In the words of 
Professor Max Otto, ‘the basis of the humanist’s 
desire to win a satisfactory life is, that we endeavour 
to give up the quest for the companionship with a 
being behind or within the fleeting aspect of Nature ; 
that we assume the universe to be indifferent 
towards the human venture ; that we acknowledge 
ourselves to be adrift in infinite space on our little 
earth, the sole custodians of our ideals.’ It is 
maintained that this need not of necessity lead to 
pessimism or a spirit of defiance. Rather it may 
enable us ‘ with new zest to enter the warm valley 
of earthly existence, turn from the recognition of 
our cosmic isolation to a new sense of human 
togetherness, and so discover in a progressively 
ennobled humanity the good we have all along 
blindly sought, and build on earth the fair city we 
have looked for in a compensating world beyond.’ 
However that may be, it is evident that we have 
here a complete departure from theistic belief in 
every shape and form. Very significantly the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Atheism welcomes the advent of Humanism, declar- 
ing that ‘ however much Humanists, for reasons of 
expediency, shun the title ‘‘ Atheist,’ they are 
godless. Consequently, we welcome their aid in 
overthrowing Christianity and all other religions 
based upon the supernatural.’ 


With the elimination of God the field is left clear 
for the exaltation of man. Humanists are intoxi- 
cated with a sense of man’s greatness and power. 
“When we contemplate the stupendous achieve- 
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ments of the past century,-we are forced to believe 
there is a kind of omnipotence in human nature, 
and to cry with Swinburne, ‘‘ Glory to man in the 
highest, for man is the master of things... .” 
In the light of this responsibility how can we keep 
on dallying with petty manners in religion, reading 
Bibles, mumbling prayers, throwing ourselves into 
the arms of Jesus?’ Faith no longer rests on 
Divine grace, but on human capacity. What God 
cannot do, man will do. Where religion has failed, 
science will succeed. So the humanist anticipates 
the day when all religious observances will be dis- 
pensed with, and our children or our children’s 
children ‘ will look back upon these things very 
largely as we look back upon sacrificial offerings, 
magical charms and incantations,"ceremonial dances 
and medicine men—interesting relics, but nothing 
more.’ 


This humanism of the left wing is simply a phase 
of the widespread secularism offour time. Natural 
science seems everywhere to be pushing back the 
frontiers of the unknown ; the world of time and 
space is so vast and interesting that the assumption 
comes to be made that nothing of consequence and 
value lies beyond. Within his world man is in- 
creasingly showing himself the master, and there 
seems to be no limit to what he may yet accomplish. 
He has no need of a higher Power to uplift him. 
He repudiates the dependence of faith, which is the 
essence of all religion, and trusts in his own arm 
of flesh. The humanist does not renounce the 
Christian ethical system. His morality, like all 
things else, is man’s own achievement, and can 
be maintained without supernatural aid. Many 
humanists have shown a sincere devotion to the 
highest ethical interests, and it would be unjust 
not to acknowledge this, however illogical it may 
appear. The root of secularism lies in its divorce 
of the various departments of human life from their 
central source in God. It may be through the fault 
of the Church that this divorce has taken place. 
The Jerusalem Conference summed up secularism 
as ‘not just a new enemy which has appeared from 
nowhere. It is the result of the failure of religion 
to integrate the whole life of man by mastering 
and redeeming it.’ 
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This suggests how the challenge of Humanism is 
to be met. Such movements seem to be forcing 
the Christian Church to a new adventure of faith, 
based upon a fuller, richer understanding and 
experience of God in Christ. In past ages there 
have been such uprisings of the spirit of religion, 
and by them faith has been kept alive. History 
shows that such spiritual revivals have come when 
the national and international situation demanded 
moral renewing, and in each of them there has been 
in greater or less degree an effort to return to the 
simplicity of early Christianity and a rediscovery 
of Jesus Christ. Such movements as Humanism 
may be taken as an indication that we are faced 
to-day with similar conditions which can only be 
met by a spiritual revival, in the true sense, in our 
Churches. In other words, the situation calls for 
a ‘return to the simplicity, the reality, and the 
power of early Christianity.’ 


‘What will be the characteristics of the new 
reformation—the spiritual revival ? First, it will 
be true to the scientific spirit of the age. It must 
be related to the new knowledge as well as to the 
old faith. . . . Second, it will combine vital personal 
religion and its social application. It will unite 
personal faith in God with practical service for 
men. ... Third, it will have the dynamic of — 
personal faith in God as known in Christ.’ The — 
conditions of our time seem to call for some radical 
transformation, and we are driven to the conclusion 
that nothing less than a power of incalculable 
magnitude can make possible such a change. ‘ The 
challenge of humanism to faith consists in this, 
that we should seek a new discovery of God which © 
will release within our lives and within the Christian 
Church new springs of power, such as men and 
women in the past have experienced as they found ~ 
God revealed in Jesus Christ.’ . 


In another column we have characterized as 
timely and useful a certain chapter in Professor 
J. Arundel CHaPMAN’s recent volume on Schleier- 
macher. It is the chapter in which an account is 
given of Emil Brunner’s criticism of Schleier- 
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macher in his ‘ Mysticism and the Word,’ a work 
not as yet translated into English. In this book 
Emil Brunner, the most massive protagonist of ‘ the 
theology of crisis,’ summons us to choose between 
Schleiermacher and the Reformers, between the 
theology of immanence and the Christianity of the 
Bible, between Mysticism and the Word. 


But what, according to Brunner, is the Word ? 
That is a question which is often asked at the 
present time, and it may well be asked ; for it is 
his doctrine concerning the Word which constitutes 
Brunner’s crowning criticism of Schleiermacher 
and the subjective theology. Brunner follows the 
Bible in designating as the Word the objective 
revelation of God as given in the Bible, and he 
represents the Word as being the very foundation 
of our human existence. The Word is no mere 
by-product of man’s natural development, but is 
prior to, and the creator of, spirit. 


The nearest approximation to the Word is mean- 
ing. Now meaning is coherence or spiritual unity 
in the manifold. But there is no coherence or 
spiritual unity in the manifold, unless through an 
act in which the conception of coherence, of spiritual 
unity, is at work. This is the synthetic act of 
the spirit. Thus meaning is only present where a 
spirit which apprehends meaning traces the lines 
of connexion binding the individual to the 


_ whole. 


Spirit is the setting up or positing of meaning, 
and the setting up of meaning is the common 
element in the Divine and the human spirit. That 
he can set up meaning is man’s participation in the 
Divine Spirit ; it is the image of God in him, But 
the human spirit is always an after-tracing of 
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previously drawn lines. Man is the receiver, not 
the creator, of meaning. This is where philosophic 
thinking as speculative idealism goes wrong. And 
the point at which misunderstanding appears is 
in the understanding of the Word. In idealistic 
thought man rises to the Divine sphere, but his 
thought is a purely inward concern ; here there is 
monologue, but no colloquy, no real Word. 


The Word of God is the meaning as given by God 
and apprehended by man. It is revealed, not dis- 
covered. Man’s freedom and spirituality entirely 
depend on his apprehension of the Word, on the 
fact that he can understand and accept or refuse 
the Word. Man’s physical and psychological self- 
hood is not essentially distinguished from that of 
the animal ; what makes him man is the fact that 
he hears and answers the call out of eternity. 
Where the soul has the Word of God, said Luther. 
it needs nothing more ; it has in the Word enough— 
food, joy, desire, art, righteousness, truth, wisdom, 
freedom, and all good abundantly. 


Schleiermacher, in seeking to assure for religion 
a sphere of its own, separates it from the intellectua 
and moral; it is not truth in the intellect, nor i: 
it activity ; it is simply feeling, and with feeling 
is faith identified. Obviously this mystical anc 
subjective type of religion is not at home in the 
Word. As Brunner teaches, the Word is primary. 
and first of all it must be apprehended, which is ar 
intellectual act, and then it must be obeyed, whict 
is a moral act. Thus the intellectual and mora! 
are primary in religion, and feeling is secondary anc 
derivative. Indeed, it is only through the moral 
response, the answer to the call, that personality 
springs to birth, and the act or process in which it 
springs to birth is ‘ the crisis.’ 
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V. 


Emil Brunner. 


By THE REVEREND CANON J. K. Moztry, D.D., Lonpon. 


In this attempt to give some account of the thought 
of Emil Brunner, now Professor of Theology at 
Zirich, I am making use of the following four 
works: The Theology of Crisis, which consists of 
lectures given in America in 1928-29; The Word 
and the World, lectures in London and Scotland 
in 1931; Die Mystik und Das Wort, of which a 
new edition appeared in 1928; and, finally, his 
great book Der Mittler-—1927, in which the com- 
pletest positive statement of his position is to be 
found. The English of the first two books re- 
presents their original form: many a British 
theologian might envy the clarity of Brunner’s 
style. The last two have not been translated. 
Die Mystik would appeal mainly to those who are 
specially interested in the theology of Schleier- 
macher. Of it a long exposition and criticism is 
given with the object of showing how wide and 
deep is the gulf which separates that theology from 
the theology of the Bible and of the Reformers. 
Der Mitiler has a more extended scope, and is a 
systematic treatise of the first order of importance, 
both on the critical and on the positive side. That 
importance is in no way lessened by the recognition 
of the truth of Brunner’s remark in the Introduction: 
‘I have nothing new to say; on the contrary, my 
task is to make clear that what is said here has 
been from the first the faith of the Christian 
community.’ It would be a great gain to English- 
speaking theologians and students of theology if 
Der Mitiley were translated. 

Brunner’s work has that quality which one 
associates with a highly trained and competent 
Professor of Theology. But it would be a great 
mistake at the outset to suppose that he is any 
exception to the characteristic tendency of the 
Barthian group, to start from the present state of 
tension and perplexity in the world both of thought 
and of affairs. Brunner’s theology may be more 
academical in style than Barth’s; it is not so in 
substance. In the Introduction to The Theology of 
Crisis, he points out that the practical and urgent 
question of all eras is ‘ the problem of understanding 
life.’ And this is ‘no other than the religious 
question, the question about God, for the under- 


standing of life cherished by a man or an era is the 
“belief ” of that man or that era.’ For Brunner 
the religious problem and the ‘social ethical 
problem’ are one. 

The religious problem has as its subject-matter the 
nature of God and the nature of man and the rela- 
tion between God and man. The solution of that 
problem Brunner sees in terms of one great and 
pointed contrast—that between Christianity and 
every non-Christian religion and philosophy. And 
all those non-Christian systems, in so far as they 
offer a serious religious alternative to Christianity, 
are unified in mysticism. There are, says Brunner, 
near the beginning of Die Mysith, only two religions 
to-day with which we must seriously reckon: 
Mysticism in its manifold shades, and the Christian 
Faith. Christianity is the religion of God’s 
particular revelation of Himself through His 
Word ; mysticism is the finest, sublimest form of 
the deification of the creature, that is, of heathenism; 
that which it acknowledges is experience ; its gaze 
is wholly directed towards the inner events of the 


soul; and that which it accounts of the highest — | 
value is intensity of feeling. As for the ‘ Christian _ 


mysticism’ of modern theologians, its source is 
Schleiermacher, ‘ the one truly great theologian of 
the century’ ; it was he who achieved the recoining 
of the content of the Christian faith as mysticism. 
Brunner’s work is to be understood controversially 
as one prolonged polemic against Schleiermacher the 
theologian; it is in sharpest reaction from him 
that Brunner poses one of his clear-cut alternatives : 
‘Either Christ or modern religion.’ At the same 
time he makes it plain that for Schleiermacher the — 
man, the Christian, ‘ with the richness of his spirit 
and the blameless purity of his mind,’ he has — 
profound respect. : 

Brunner sees in Schleiermacher and in the ten- 
dencies of modern theology which derive from him — 
the loss of the distinctive thing in Christian faith, 
the constant element in the entire doctrinal field, 
namely, the apprehension of the special, particular 
revelation of God. That apprehension is com- 
pletely lacking in mysticism and in philosophical 
idealism. In them revelation is never particular 
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but only general: revelation means ‘ the emergence 
into consciousness of the eternal foundation of all 
appearances which is always already present, the 
perception of something which was always already 
true, the realization of a divine presence which 
could always have been already perceived’ (Der 
Muttler, p. 4). 

Brunner is, of course, concerned to say that the 
Christian idea of revelation is the true one; but 
he is also concerned to emphasize the fact that the 
two ideas are different and cannot be merged; a 
choice must be made between them. So Brunner 
describes the task of theology as that of the pro- 
tection of the Church against worthless substitutes. 
This protective function of theology is certainly no 
new one. Brunner rightly calls attention to its 
presence in connexion with the Christological 
controversies. 

True theology is Biblical theology. The emphasis 
on the adjective is part of the Barthian answer to 
the Modernism which loses the particular revela- 
tion in the general. For to that particularity the 
Bible is the abiding witness. But Brunner is no 
more of a Fundamentalist than is Barth. He 
recognizes the strength of Fundamentalism in its 
criticism of Modernism. But he cannot accept 
the Fundamentalist view of the Bible and the 
theory of verbal inspiration. He finds the Funda- 
mentalist, like the Modernist, at fault, though in a 
different way, on the central subject of revelation. 
The Fundamentalist fails to distinguish the Divine 
from the human ; he does not do justice to Luther’s 
saying that the Scriptures are ‘the cradle in which 
Christ is laid.’ Brunner allows full rights to 
literary and historical criticism in connexion with 
the Biblical writings; he is not himself inclined 
to the more conservative standpoint on such a 
question as the historical value of the Fourth 
Gospel. But his main objection to the Funda- 
mentalist is theological: ‘he who identifies the 
letters and words of the Scriptures with the word 


of God has never really understood the Word of 


God; he does not know what constitutes revela- 
tion.” 

- Brunner’s own conception of revelation must 
now be given more explicit attention. And it is 
very important at this point to note that he would 
vehemently protest against any suggestion that 
the Dialectical Theology has discovered or broken 
fresh ground as to the Christian notion of revela- 
tion. His constant contention is that in its teach- 
ing on this matter the Barthian School bears the 
same witness as the Fathers and the Reformers. 
Revelation, then, in the Christian sense, has these 


characteristics: it is particular; it is bound ut 
with a temporal, historical fact ; it is once for all 
It does not involve the rejection of general revela- 
tion in Nature and in the human spirit. Certainly 
“man bears within himself a hidden image of God, 
which is the original good creation, and, therefore, 
the God-revealing revelation.’ Christian faith can 
recognize in all religions traces of the truth, and in 
all existence and thought traces of God. But this 
general revelation is broken: man has fallen away 
from God. There is no ‘ fundamental immediacy,’ 
such as non-Christian religion and philosophy and 
mysticism assert to exist. Christian faith states 
the exact contrary; man’s relation to God is one 
of ‘fundamental mediacy.’ This mediacy is re- 
vealed in the Person of the Mediator, who stands, 
a third, ‘between the soul and God, between 
humanity and God, between the world and God.’ 
To this mediacy the Bible is the testimony. The 
whole Bible is concerned with the Word of God to 
man. The Word is the medium between God and 
man. In the Old Testament, especially in the 
Prophets, it is the impersonal Word ; the Prophet 
is given the Word that he may speak it. But in 
the final revelation, where revelation reaches its 
full reality, the medium is no longer the impersonal 
Word. For of Christ it is not enough to say that 
He has the Word: He is the Word. The medium 
is the Mediator. 

It is clear that in Brunner’s doctrine of revelation 
there is involved an unambiguous theology as to 
the nature of God’s relation to man. In the same 
context his polemic against mysticism, specu- 
lative philosophy, and even the Kantian moralism 
is at its height. In each of these systems Brunner 
discerns the doctrine of the continuity of the 
world with God, leading to the conclusion that if 
the human is probed deep enough it is found to 
be one with the Divine. Nowhere except in the 
Christianity which is true to the Bible is there the 
recognition of such a break between the world and 
God (who, quite apart from the fact of sin, is never 
rightly thought of as continuous with the world 
in view of the absolute contrast Creator-creature) 
that there is no way from the world to God, but 
only a way from God to the world. It is along 
that way that God comes by His Word of revelation ; 
comes finally as the Logos who is the personal 
God. 

If this article were a discussion of Brunner’s 
views it would be necessary to go somewhat fully 
into the substance of Brunner’s thought with 
regard to continuity or discontinuity between the 
world and God, and to consider the accuracy of 
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his attack upon mysticism and philosophy. Here 
I can only say that it seems to me possible to 
believe that Brunner is fundamentally right as to 
the relation of the world to God, and yet to hold 
that he is too sweeping in his condemnation of the 
systems he attacks. I am not at all sure that all 
mysticism and all idealism do or need assert 
‘continuity’ between God and the world in the 
sense which Brunner appears to imply. The 
impression I gain is that Brunner thinks that all 
mysticism and all speculative philosophy are ulti- 
mately pantheistic and cannot allow of any real 
contrast between God and the world. But neither 
as matter of historical fact, nor in virtue of meta- 
physical necessity, do mysticism and philosophy 
seem to be, in all their manifestations, shut up to 
a religion of immanence in which, as Brunner says 
in The Theology of Crisis, ‘ the Divine is supposed to 
be identical with the deepest self in man.’ That 
danger has certainly been a constant and pressing 
one ; but that is not to say that it has never been 
avoided. It belongs to this exaggeration of what 
is in its main theme a true and necessary polemic 
that Brunner will not admit that in mysticism and 
speculative philosophy knowledge of a personal 
God is reached. It is one thing to argue that the 
knowledge of God gained in mysticism or philosophy, 
when no account is taken of God’s self-revelation 
in His personal Word, is incomplete knowledge, 
and another to affirm its essentially erroneous 
character. When Brunner says in the remarkable 
‘chapter called ‘God and Reason’ in The Word 
and the World that ‘it is not by chance but by 
necessity that no metaphysics really knows the 
personal God, any more than mysticism or morals 
knows Him,’ I cannot but feel that this is one of 
a number of statements which would legitimately 
be challenged by representatives of the systems to 
which he refers. Close knit though Brunner’s 
argument is when once it has developed, it suffers 
from the fact that it implies a particular theory of 
knowledge. On that subject Brunner may or may 
not be right, but it is philosophical territory, and 
with all his great gifts Brunner is not a professional 
philosopher. 

Such reflections have, I think, their place. But 
without question much thought, both ancient and 
modern, is monistic in a manner quite incompatible 
with the Christian doctrine of God and the world. 
That doctrine is dualistic in two ways. It sees 
God and the world as two, not one, in virtue of the 
absolute distinction between Creator and creature ; 
two once more and not one in virtue of the absolute 
contrast between the holiness of God and the sin 
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of man. 
of this second contrast—though with the first 
never forgotten—that Brunner expounds the 
Christian theology of particular revelation and of 
the Person and work of the Mediator. 

It is, in Brunner’s thought, characteristic of 
Christianity that it alone is in earnest with the fact 
of evil. The modern spirit tends simply to deny 
it. In speculative systems evil is reduced to mere 
appearance. Mysticism finds evil not in opposition 
to the will of God, but in bondage to the material 
elements of life. Even Kant, though he recognized 
radical evil and guilt, taught that man was at his 
deepest divine, since the real man is the rational. 
As against all such views Christian faith asserts 
that evil is real, that it is essentially the creature’s 
revolt against the Creator, and that it involves 
real separation between man and God. In 
Christian teaching as to the Fall and original sin no 
attempt at an explanation of evil is made. Evil 
cannot, indeed, be explained: it is ‘ the original- 
irrational.’ But the doctrine of the Fall is of the 
first importance. For the truth is that sin is not 
just a determination of the will, but of human 
nature as it now exists. Man zs a sinner; he is 
affected by sin in the kernel of his personality. 
And where there is sin, there is guilt, and the wrath 
of God as guilt’s objective correlate, and God’s 
righteous judgment, and man’s punishment. 
Brunner will not allow for a moment any reduction 
of these objective realities to forms of man’s 
subjective judgments. He is at the other pole 
from Schleiermacher and Ritschl. Nor is he to be 
intimidated by the reproach of ‘juristic’ con- 
ceptions. He boldly claims that we cannot get 
rid of juristic conceptions from any real and earnest 
ethic. As to God’s penal righteousness, that is a 
central thought in the Biblical faith. 

For this state of sinfulness and alienation from 
God there is, from the human side, no remedy. 
Man cannot recover himself. He cannot cross the 
real gulf which yawns between him and God. The 
crossing must come from the other side. That 
crossing has been made. God has come and 
revealed Himself and reconciled Himself to man 
through the Person and work of the Mediator, 
the Word of God who became incarnate at a 
particular time, united in His Person the real 
human and the real Divine, and made atonement 
by the propitiatory offering of Himself. 

Brunner is right in saying that in all this he says 
nothing new. This is the historic, evangelical 
message, contained in the Bible built up into a 
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_and proclaimed by the Fathers and the Reformers, 
within both Catholicism and Protestantism 
_(Brunner’s esteem for Ireneus is a welcome 
tribute to a great theologian who is constantly 
underrated). But for all that there is something 
extraordinarily fresh and alert in Der Mittler ; 
it is both robust and acute. It is no use parading 
before Brunner such bogies as the ‘ three-storied 
universe’ of two thousand years ago, and its 
_ Einsteinian variant to-day, and expecting him to 
tremble for the validity of the Church’s doctrine 
of the Incarnation and the Atonement. He knows 
that it is ‘quite as possible to be a Biblical 
_ Christian ’ under the one form of scientific knowledge 
as under the other. 
Probably that which must strike the reader of 
_ the Christological section of Brunner’s work most 
_ forcibly, and does thereby point to what Brunner 
himself regards as of fundamental importance, is 
_ the emphasis upon the ‘ incognito’ of the Word of 
God in the historical Jesus. This is not precisely 
_ the same as the stress laid upon the kenosis by many 
_ modern theologians. Brunner has not developed 
a formal doctrine of kenosis. But the fact of the 
incognito is all-important for Brunner. For the 
confession of the Godhead of Christ is one which 
only faith can make. There is no possibility of 
direct knowledge ; faith is not perception, it is 
decision. There are limits to the affirmations 
which the historian can make. These are in his 
mind when he writes in Der Mittler, ‘ So far as Jesus 
Christ is historically knowable, so far as He belongs 
to the human sphere, He is Man. His Godhead is 
the secret of His Person, which, as such, does not 
enter into the historical sphere.’ Brunner is 
remarkably free from both of the two contrary 
tendencies—to underrate and to overrate history. 
He could never say that the Jesus of History is of 
no real importance for those who have the Christ 
of faith, since he knows that apart from the Jesus 
of History there is no Christ of faith; the Incar- 
nation took place once for all in that particular 
human nature which is seen in Jesus—and not 
elsewhere. On the other hand, he could never 
speak about Jesus, as though that historical figure 
as such were the revelation, the Christ, the Word 
of God. The revelation comes, he writes in The 
_ Theology of Crisis, ‘ only in so far as in this historical, 
human personality the eternal Son of God is 
recognized.’ True Christian knowledge of Christ 
is the knowledge of Him in the flesh, but not after 
the flesh. The) question whether Jesus is the 
Christ is one not for science but for faith. A 
revelation which could be proved to be such by 
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the methods of historical criticism would be no 
revelation. What we have a right to say is that 
to-day’s scientific picture of Jesus, so far as there is 
one, does not stand in contradiction with faith’s 
confession of Christ ; but there is still to-day the 
same stumbling-block as there was for the Jews, 
namely, that ‘this man is the Son of God.’ In the 
confession of faith there is real personal decision ; 
but we can answer to God’s word of revelation, 
only because God speaks within us to echo the 
word of revelation: that ‘echo’ is the Holy 
Spirit. The Christian doctrine of the Trinity is 
bound up with the Christian doctrine of revelation 
and of faith. It is quite wrong to look upon it 
as metaphysical speculation. 

A valuable portion of Brunner’s argument in 
Der Mitiler is his treatment of the Christological 
controversies. He rightly emphasizes the fact 
that in the language about ‘substance’ and 
‘nature’ nothing physical in the modern sense 
was implied. He is not embarrassed, as some 
eminent British theologians have been, by the 
‘Two Natures’ phraseology. And while there is 
much in his work to remind one of Dr. Forsyth, he 
finds more soteriological importance in the Incar- 
nation itself than Forsyth did. ‘The doctrine of 
the Incarnation, the Christmas-news,-is,’ he writes, 
‘as important as the doctrine of satisfaction, the 
Good-Friday news’ ; and, again, ‘ the existence of 
the God-Man as such is the revelation. Therefore 
He is called, He Himself, not first as a result of 
His work, the Mediator.’ But in view of what 
I have said earlier in this article I need not labour 
the point that Brunner’s doctrine of atonement is 
not one of atonement through incarnation. It is 
in Christ’s objective work of atonement through 
His death, when He took upon Himself our sinful 
and guilty condition, and passed under the Divine 
decree of punishment, that man receives the bless- 
ing of forgiveness. In the Cross, both the holiness 
and the love of God are revealed. And while we 
must not say that God could not have chosen any 
other way of redemption, it is the only way which 
we can recognize as possible. And whereas the 
notion of objective atonement, especially when 
interpreted by ideas of satisfaction and substitution, 
is frequently attacked as unethical, Brunner would 
contend that a really ethical view of God in relation 
to the world is bound up with the Christian doctrine 
of Christ as the Mediator who atones for the sin of 
the world. 

Space forbids me to do more than refer to other 
points in Brunner’s theology. He will not commit 
himself to a definite opinion as to the Virgin-birth 
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as historical fact ; but he does not think it to be 
necessarily involved in the fact of the Incarnation. 
And while he lays great stress on the Resurrection, 
declares disparagement of the body to be quite un- 
biblical, asserts that the Christian hope is essen- 
tially not that of life after death, but of the resur- 
rection of the dead, and is sure that the kernel of 
Easter is ‘the real bodily resurrection,’ he is not 
prepared to make any definite assertion as to the 
empty tomb. The resurrection of the Lord is not 
an historical event which any one could narrate, 
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and the witnéss of the Apostles is the witness not 

of ‘ Eye-witnesses, but of ‘ Fatth’s witnesses.’ 
The Word of God and the faith of man—faith 

which is something very different from experience—_ 


thought swings, with a strength and sureness that 
seem to me most welcome and most impressive. 
There is in it a note of confidence that has always — 
been characteristic of great Christian theology : 
not self-confidence, but confidence rooted in the 
absolute trust-worthiness of the Word of God. 


Literature. 


AN OLD TESTAMENT FOR THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


ALONGSIDE all the abbreviated Bibles that have 
appeared in recent years, The Old Testament in 
the Light of Modern Scholarship, by Mr. Francis 
Wrigley, B.A. (Independent Press ;. 5s. net), has a 
place, and a conspicuous place, of its own. It is 
not a book about the Old Testament, it is the Old 
Testament itself—all or most of it that matters to 
us to-day—with just the right amount of intro- 
ductory comment to each section. Whatever is 
devoid of interest or edification for the average 
reader is omitted—for example, Zec 9-14, all of 
Chronicles but 1 Ch 29, obsolete laws and customs, 
ritual regulations, stories of crimes or atrocities 
like those attending the revolution of Jehu (2 K 10), 
passages like 2 S 111-*8 and the last clause of Gn 39’. 
The selection is very skilfully done, and Mr. Wrigley 
has his eye on literary (Is 60) as well as religious 
values. There are copious extracts from Gn., Dt., 
Dn., Ps., Pr., and Job, and even the less well-known 
books like Zeph., Nah., Hab., and the Song are 
appropriately represented. Not only does he do 
justice to fine narratives like Gn 24, Ruth, and 
Jonah, but he does not disdain to draw upon the 
legislation—for example, the Book of the Covenant 
and the Law of Holiness—where it contains material 
interesting or vital to us. 

An admirable feature of the brief comments is 
their candour. Here, for example, we get a true 
picture of the real Solomon, whom tradition has 
idealized. We are reminded that the writer of 
Jos 23 is addressing the men of kis own time, that 
the Chronicler is prejudiced in David’s favour, that 


between these two poles the whole of Brunner’s 
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the stories of Elijah and Elisha are supreme efforts — 
of the religious imagination, that in ch. 18 Ezekiel — 
expresses the truth of individualism in a rather 
exaggerated form, that the story of the writing on 
the wall (Dn 5) must not be regarded as real history, 
that the Deuteronomic philosophy of history is one 
which the facts of life will not always sustain, and 
so on. But Mr. Wrigley is just as candid and 
illuminating when he deals with the elements of — 
permanent value: so that young people will see — 
here for themselves in the simplest way what the — 
modern approach to the Bible really is—intel- — 
lectually honest on the one hand, humble and 
devout on the other. : 
There are incidental statements which could be — 
questioned ; for example, it is by no means certain — 
that the date of Moses is 1250 B.c., and that there | 
was a Scythian invasion in 626, or that there are | 
Maccabean psalms in the Psalter—all these points 
have been doubted by good scholars. But no ~ 
doubt Mr. Wrigley is as well aware of this as he is — 
that Nineveh fell in 612 not 607 B.c., and that the 
villain of the Book of Habakkuk is held by some — 
to be not Nebuchadrezzar but Alexander the . 
Great. But he is anxious to secure an historical 
background, and he is wise not to embark on dis- 
. 
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cussions which, for the purpose of his book, would 
be irrelevant. 

It is a pity that the poetry of the prophets could — 
not have been printed as poetry, but that would 
have considerably augmented the size and probably” 
the price of the book. In view of the prevalent 
ignorance of the Bible, this book, which is ‘ arranged ~ 
for use in Home, School, and Church,’ is well fitted’ 
to render a most valuable service. It deserves, 
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and we hope it will receive, a wide and hearty 
welcome. 


EGYPTIAN CHRONOLOGY. 


The difficulty of obtaining conclusive results in 
Egyptian chronology, especially in the period 
previous to the XIIth dynasty, is due partly to the 
serious differences among the ancient sources them- 
selves, and partly to the very intricate character 
of the astronomical and other questions. In A 
Scheme of Egyptian Chronology, with Notes thereon, 
including Notes on Cretan and other chronologies, 
by Mr. Duncan Macnaughton, M.A., LL.B. (Luzac ; 
258. net), a great service has been done in furnishing 
us with new chronological evidence in an accessible 
form. We have here the results of the author’s 
latest study of the subject, based principally on 
astronomical evidence (including Schoch’s Planeten- 
tafeln), calendrical data, the witness of the King 
lists, and synchronisms with Babylonia. 

The author’s conclusions are in favour of a Long 
Dating system, longer than that of Petrie or 
Manetho, though not so long as that of Champollion- 
Figeac. The beginning of the Ist dynasty is placed 
¢. 5776 B.c., the VIth 4360, the XIIth 3373, and 
the XVIIIth 1709. No doubt, at first sight, such 
Long Dating is far more in accord with the addition 
of lengths of reigns given by Manetho, and is sup- 
ported to some extent by the Turin Papyrus of 
Kings. But it is now generally recognized by 
most Egyptologists that many of the Kings and 
even some of the dynasties given by Manetho in 
the obscure Intermediate Periods probably reigned 
simultaneously in different parts of Egypt, just as 
the IInd Babylonian dynasty ruled, not in Baby- 
lonia itself, but in the ‘Country of the Sea.’ It 
seems improbable, too, that the Later Intermediate 
Period lasted nearly seventeen hundred years, as 
it must have done on the author’s theory. As 
Professor Peet has pointed out, the remains which 
this period has left in Egypt are too few, and the 
development in art and civilization between the 
XIIth and XVIIIth dynasties is too inconsiderable. 
Even Petrie, in his latest results, allows no more 
than a thousand years for this period. 

Probably the author’s main critics, however, will 
come from those who differ from him on the Biblical 
and Hittite synchronisms involved. The interval 
between the Exodus of the Israelites and the 
building of Solomon’s temple (fixed from authentic 
sources as 965 B.C.) is taken by the author to be 
about five hundred and ninety years, judging from 
the summation of the judgeships and periods of 
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rest, and in accordance with this we have the 
Exodus dated c. 1555 B.c. But it is now admitted 
by most scholars that several of the judgeships and 
oppressions were synchronistic or overlapped, and 
the summation thus requires to be considerably 
reduced. Probably the figure 480 of 1 K 61, though 
only to be taken as a round number, is nearer 
the mark, and places the Exodus over one hundred 
years later. Similarly, the synchronisms with 
Hittite history can hardly be accepted without 
difficulty. The Hittite conqueror, Shuppiluliuma, 
who is believed on reliable grounds to have died 
¢. 1364, was partly contemporary with Amenophis Iv 
(Akhenaten), yet the author’s scheme gives c. 1501 
as the date of the latter’s accession. 

At the same time, it must be admitted that 
nothing is more difficult and complicated than the 
problem of Egyptian chronology, and nothing easier 
than criticism. The author has certainly examined 
and thoroughly studied all the available facts. He 
agrees that the Sothiac Cycle alone will not enable 
us to assign very precise dates, and hence he has 
brought other evidence, much of it mathematical, 
into account. The Palerma Stone, the list of 
Eratosthenes, the Ebers and Esneh calendars, the 
Karnak Water Clock, the records of Festivals, and 
the Athribis Zodiacs are all carefully considered. 
Even those who differ from the author will find his 
volume replete with new facts bearing on the whole 
problem. Not only Egyptologists, but Old Testa- 
ment scholars and students, as well as all interested 
in the ancient Near East, would do well to possess 
such a scholarly and well-informed book. There 
are nineteen illustrations and an excellent index. 


THE REVOLT OF THE MASSES. 


Mr. José Ortega Y. Gasset is Professor of Philos- 
ophy in Madrid, and one of the intellectual leaders 
of the new Spanish Republic. His many books 
have had a wide-flung influence. And one of them 
—The Revolt of the Masses (Allen & Unwin ; 8s. 6d. 
net)—has now been translated into most readable 
English. The translator’s name is, by his own 
request, withheld. But every reader will feel how 
much he owes to his unknown benefactor’s sense of 
style and masterly felicity. 

And there ought to be readers not a few. For 
Gasset’s is an interesting and arresting mind that 
sets one’s own in motion. Moreover, he is a real 
writer, always vivid and alluring, getting his 
thought across to one—sometimes by sharp and 
stabbing sentences, sometimes by passages that 
mount towards eloquence. He is a gallant spirit, 
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yet his soul is vexed within him by a fact that 
haunts him—this, namely, that ‘the unqualified 
mass of men have risen against the select minority 
in every sphere of human activity’ ; that whereas 
in other ages ‘ these special activities were exercised 
by qualified minorities, or at least by those who 
claimed such qualification, and the mass (of what- 
ever social order) asserted no right to intervene in 
them: realizing that, if they wished so to do, they 
would need to acquire these special qualities, and 
cease being mere mass’; now ‘the characteristic of 
the hour is that the commonplace mind, knowing 
itself to be commonplace, has the assurance to pro- 
claim the rights of the ars and to 
impose them wherever it will’ ‘indocile to the 
specialized minority’ in their. own spheres ; does 
‘not obey them, follow them, or respect them ; 
but pushes them aside and supplants them.’ 
Formerly ‘ the people had learned it was sovereign, 
but did not believe it. But to-day the sovereignty 
of the unqualified individual has passed from being 
a juridical idea or ideal to be a psychological state 
inherent in the average man.’ This totally un- 
qualified being—the average man—a creature, 
stupid and without ideas, yet blatantly self-con- 
fident, who accepts the world about him, really 
the fruit of endless self-sacrifice, as a thing that 
falls to him by right in all its fulness, and with no 
self-sacrifice for him, who knows no history—for 
he despises all other ages than his own; who has 
lost the power of listening and hearing—for why 
listen, when his own wishes and opinions are all 
that really count ?—this ‘primitive creature’ 
emerging into a splendid civilization, greedy, 
rapacious, immoral—an uncivilized man in a 
civilized world, and caring nothing for its civiliza- 
tion—only for the furtherance of his own wishes— 
this horribly ‘ self-satisfied barbarian’ now holds 
authority and power; and if he cannot be de- 
throned, or educated, and entirely changed, will 
make an end of civilization almost in a generation. 
Such is the haunting terror that, again and again, 
is set down in these disconcerting pages. The thing 
is universal. It is not a question of one class. The 
men of science are as vulgar as the rest ; indeed, 
are curiously mediocre people, and beyond their 
own limited sphere as blatant in their ignorant 
assurance as the rest, or even more. And the State 
is just a hideous epitome of this prevalent mood— 
a machine for giving me what I choose to require 
without me having to rise up and work for it. Our 
generation is the spoiled child of the ages with all 
that horrid little person’s ugly, noisy, greedy ways. 

It is a sweeping accusation, marred by occasional 
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over-statement,“and the writer’s itch to make a | 
telling phrase ; yet near enough the facts to make 
uncomfortable reading. Sometimes the book 
sounds out of date before its publication, with its 
curious failure to realize the desperate straits in 
which millions are struggling on, and its looking 
forward to a time of stress as the one hope for us 
as if that had not come! Apart from that, the 
plea is for a rising above nationalism to a United 
Europe, and a return out of the wilderness of 
amorality to saner ways. When books, like this and 
Lippmann’s—that are sheer cries for a Saviour for 
a desperate world—are running through the earth, 
it does look as if there were darkening patches on 
the waters, showing that the winds are rising and 
that Christ might burst in and be found among us 
in a great day of the Lord, at any hour. 


CHRISTIAN FAITH AND PRACTICE. 


A recent writer remarked that if non-Christians 
knew as little of their religion as the average 
Christian does of his, these religions would soon 
perish. However unpalatable the gibe at Christian 
ignorance of Christianity may be, it has a solider 
basis than mere malice. Some reasons for the pre- 
vailing haziness as to what Christianity stands for 
are obvious. Not only have sweeping changes 
taken place in men’s intellectual outlook since the 
creeds were formulated, but the classes of men 
towards whom, and the spheres of life in which, 
Christian responsibilities are recognized, have been 
greatly enlarged ; and the Church has been slow to 
acknowledge in its official documents the far- 
reaching developments that have taken place. 
Another element in the situation has been the 
haphazard way in which many ministers choose 
the subjects of their sermons, and the consequent 
absence of systematic instruction from the pulpit, 
which is for multitudes the only source of 
systematic instruction they are likely to receive 
after early youth. 

The Church of Scotland has undertaken a notable 
effort in religious education, namely, the publication — 
of a Four Years’ Course of Bible Class Text-books. 
In this series, volume iv. has just been published— ~ 
Christian Faith and Practice (Church of Scotland 
Offices, Edinburgh ; 1s. 3d. limp cloth; 1s. 9d. 
boards). Part I. on ‘The Christian Faith’ is by — 
the Rev. A. C. Craig, M.C., M.A.; Part II. on ‘ The 
Christian Sacraments,’ by the Rev. O. B. Milligan, 
M.C., T.D., B.D.; and Part III. on ‘ The Christian 
Lifeg by the Rey. D. M. Baillie, M.A. (x 

When one contrasts this olntea with the books 
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‘that were used to guide the religious thought of an 
earlier generation, one cannot help congratulating 
‘the youth of to-day. The vital elements in 
Christian belief and conduct are attractively dis- 
cussed in a’ way which must convince the reader 
that the authors are dealing with living issues that 
have the closest relation to the life we have to live. 
There is a pleasing absence of technical terms and 
of that atmosphere of unnatural solemnity which 
has done so much to estrange the young from 
religion. Dead controversies are avoided, and in 
dealing with living controversies the aim has been 
‘to awaken the spirit of faith’ rather than ‘to 
arouse the controversial mood.’ 

The student will recognize the wealth of reading 
and thought behind the apparently simple teaching. 
In the atmosphere of our day, the sections that will 
make the strongest appeal to many readers will be 
those that discuss such subjects as Christian citizen- 
ship, integrity in business matters, and Christian 
purity ; but there will be a warm welcome also for 
the lucid guidance given on the providence of God, 
the Person of Christ, the meaning of forgiveness, 
and the significance of the sacraments. Each section 
is preceded by a list of suitable Bible passages 
for study. There is a wealth of appropriate illustra- 
tions and quotations. The volume is attractively 
produced and clearly and accurately printed 
(‘ Ghandi’ on p. 40 should be ‘ Gandhi’). While 
the book is primarily intended for, and is admirably 
adapted to, use in Bible classes, one would earnestly 
hope it would serve a much wider public. Many 

a minister would find his pulpit ministry greatly 
enriched if he would carry his congregation 
systematically through the three sections of this 
handbook. 


ST. JOHN OF THE CROSS. 


Spain is a land of mystics and of saints. But 
two of them stand out supreme—Santa Teresa, 
who has won a world-wide fame, and St. John of 
the Cross, whose reputation is by no means so 
secure or universal. For writers outside Spain have 
found in him something unnatural, exaggerated, 
strained, inhuman, a kind of spiritual contor- 
tionist doing absurd things with himself, and 
expecting a like grotesque abnormality from others. 
‘ Fantastic gloom,’ ‘ grim and repellent,’ ‘ inhuman 

_ detachment,’ ‘ the horrible ascetic ’—so he has been 
described by various critics. But a reaction has 
set in, and in his Rede Lecture, St. John of the Cross 
(Cambridge University Press; 2s. 6d. net), Professor 
E. Allison Peers, that great authority on matters 
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Spanish, utters a moving plea on his behalf. A 
vivid portrait of the man, so dauntless in his courage, 
for all his bare five feet of height and womanlike 
appearance; a study of his poetry—‘his three 
finest poems have never been surpassed in Spain’ ; 
and two others upon his asceticism and his mystical 
preaching fill seventy pages to the full, and bring 
us to the confident conclusion: ‘The mystical 
approach to reality is only one approach, but so 
direct is it, and so sure, that its study cannot be 
neglected by any one for whom reality has a mean- 
ing. And of those who have approached it most 
nearly, none has written of it with such clarity, 
such eloquence, and such conviction as that little 
serge-clad Christian friar with the frail body and 
the mighty heart—St. John of the Cross.’ This of 
a writer who has often been dismissed as ‘ misty,’ 
‘obscure,’ and ultra difficult, but who is here 
described as ‘ one of the most attractive, invigorat- 
ing, and inspiring religious writers who have ever 
lived.’ The most arduous part of this defence 
and eulogy is where it deals with the asceticism of 
the man. But Professor Peers, declaring that the 
hardest sayings are not given to all, but are a kind 
of special training, like that willingly undertaken 
by those facing the appalling hardships of some 
Himalayan climb, for those set on the very highest, 
maintains that even in his asceticism, St. John of 
the Cross has a profound and needed lesson for our 
time. And, no doubt, that is true. Still, with all 
his delight in it, he did seem to use God’s wonderful 
world in a perverse and an ungrateful fashion. 


A NEW GREEK GRAMMAR. 


Can a Greek Grammar be struck off at white 
heat ? Such is the claim made by Dr. A. T. Robert- 
son for the original of what is now published in its 
ninth edition under the title 4 New Short Grammar 
of the Greek Testament (S.P.C.K.; 12s. net). To 
write the Grammar in this way was possible only 
because it was a by-product which preceded the 
author’s monumental ‘ Grammar of the Greek New 
Testament in the Light of Historical Research,’ 
which appeared in July 1914. The Short Grammar 
has already attained remarkable success, and has 
been translated into Italian, French, German, and 
Dutch. The new edition has been completely 
rewritten, Part II. (Accidence), by Dr. W. Hersey 
Davis, and the rest by Professor Robertson himself. 

The New Short Grammar is written ‘ for students 
familiar with the elements of Greek.’ It is a work 
which may be read with the greatest profit by those 
who have studied the well-known introductory 
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manuals of Moulton, Nunn, Davis, and others. It 
is unfortunate that nouns are declined in the order 
—nom., gen., dat., and acc., but the section on 
Accidence is cleverly arranged, and does full justice 
to the Ablative, Locative, and Instrumental cases, 
which the beginner is apt to neglect. The most 
interesting and valuable section is Part IV., which 
treats the subject of Syntax. We can think of no 
more interesting and beneficial course for a student 
or a minister than to work steadily through the two 
hundred pages in this section, and to examine every 
passage mentioned in the Greek New Testament. 
The short Introduction in Part I., and the section 
on the Building of Words in Part III., are also 
attractively written and are full of information not 
usually found in so compact an arrangement. The 
New Short Grammar is an excellent bridge between 
the introductory works already mentioned and the 
standard editions of Dr. Robertson himself and of 
Dr. J. H. Moulton. It is a pleasing feature of the 
volume under review that it is dedicated to the 
memory of ‘ James Hope Moulton, brilliant pioneer 
in the scientific Grammar of the Greek New 
Testament.’ 

W. H. Sharp, mentioned on p. xii, should be 
D. S. Sharp. Misprints are few, and the book is 
well printed and arranged. We cordially welcome 
this valuable addition to the minister’s working 
library. 


A YOUNG MAN WHO HAD ENOUGH 
Sigs a hs 


Mr. ‘ Dick’ Sheppard’s unconventionality set a 
fashion which has been followed in a rather violent 
and headlong way by another ‘ Impatient Parson.’ 
The Apology of a Young Ex-Parson, by Mr. Richard 
Blake Brown (Duckworth ; tos. net), i is an account 
of two years of a parson’s life and of the way of 
and reasons for his leaving the Church. When the 
patient reader comes to the closing pages, and reads 
of the hero’s demission of his clerical calling, he 
will inevitably exclaim, ‘And a good job too.’ 
For, if ever any one should not have been in Orders, 
it is Mr. Richard Blake Brown ; if ever any one in 
this world was wholly unsuited for such a life, Mr. 
Richard Blake Brown is the man. Two things are 
written clearly over the diary of those two years 
during which he groaned under the burden—Mr. 
Brown is an egotist anda pagan. As to the former, 
here is a characteristic passage from the diary: 
‘Sunday, March 4. Arrived at Waterloo, I walked 
with graceful pomp across Waterloo Bridge, striking 
in appearance by reason not only of my height and 
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general good looks;.but by reason of the contrast | 
betwixt my smart black great-coat and spotless — 

Or, take this (of his visit to — 
‘I said the Lord’s Prayer and — 


white suéde gloves.’ 
bereaved people), 
also a rather beautiful impromptu one of my own.’ 
Or this: ‘ He means well, obviously ; but why set 
down two falsehoods, namely, in the first place, 


that I am not at all an unusual person, which is — 
ridiculous, since any one but a fool can see that I — 
As to the other © 
character, he quotes with whole-hearted approval — 
“T feel as though | 


am quite a singular person.’ 


the following from Clifford Bax : 
Christianity had been left out of my composition, 


as though I were a throw-back to the fauns and 
nymphs and temples and chariot-races. I hate | 


sickness ; I hate poverty ; I hate being cramped. 


I am a pagan, and to be surrounded by ease and — 
splendour is as pleasant to me as to lie ina meadow © 


on a warm summer day.’ That is really Mr. Blake 
Brown’s creed. 
on the dining-room walls, and the ceiling is snow- 
white for once. The change is fascinating and 


intriguing. This surely is Christianity.’ That is 


pretty good. Mr. Brown is always tremendously — 
relieved to escape from the horrible drabness of | 
‘white lettuce | 
soup, mixed vermouth, fillet steak, new potatoes, | 
a half-bottle of | 
cigarettes, and | 
cointreau ; most amiable (to say nothing of masses © 
of crisp, dry toast, and butter).’ And Sunday © 
School! ‘A repulsive Sunday School, despite my | | 
My bowels turned to | 
PRG|F 
but I don’t think I can stick | 
To have to try and | 
teach impudent children things in which one doesn’t — 


clerical work to an excellent dinner, 


green peas, and mushrooms ; 
chablis, black coffee, Turkish 


deliberately smiling face. 
vinegar. How intensely do I detest it all. 
see this year out ; 
such mockery much longer. 


believe oneself. 
The one thing we do heartily admire about Mr. 


Well, it’s indelicate !’ 


Richard Blake Brown is that he had the sense to : 


clear out. Why he ever entered the clerical pro- 


fession is a mystery, for apparently he never had | — 
any definite religious convictions, and his whole — 


attitude to life is unreligious. He is not without 
ability, and he might turn his undoubted talents 
to good account elsewhere. 


dull party, he says that conversation ‘ flowed like 


seccotine.’ y 


We have given some prominence to this book» 
because there is something in it for Church people. — 
Mr. Brown hates nothing on earth like ‘ stuffiness,’ — 


and his real quarrel with the Church is that Church _ 
people are stuffy. Parsons might note that with — 


Sometimes his smart _ 
pen hits on a master phrase, as when, describing at 


‘ The first coat of orange has gone _ 
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_ profit. It becomes more and more evident to 
_ thoughtful observers that the key to the influence 
_ of the Church is in the hands of the clergy. And 
there are thousands of Blake Browns who have no 
other objection to the Church than its lack of a 
broad humanity. We do not wish the clergy to 
imbibe the paganism of this young man. But many 
of them might with advantage have a little less of 
the professional and perhaps just a little more of 
the average human being. 


It is fitting that at the time of the great Methodist 
Union the memory of the Wesleys should be freshly 
revived, and in particular that justice should be 
done to the life and work of Charles Wesley, who is 
| ever in danger of being overshadowed by his greater 
brother. Charles Wesley, by the Rev. F. Luke 
Wiseman (Abingdon Press ; $2.00), is not so much 
a biography as an appreciation. This may be due 
in part to its having been first delivered as a series 
of lectures, the second under the Drew Lectureship. 
In successive chapters Charles Wesley is presented 
to us as Evangelist, Preacher, Churchman and 
Theologian, Mystic and Poet. Mr. Wiseman writes 
with great warmth and enthusiasm, and illustrates 
his narrative abundantly throughout with quota- 
tions from Charles Wesley’s hymns, which he 
regards as a sort of Journal intime. 


Kemalist Turkey and the Middle East, by Professor 
K. Kriiger (Allen & Unwin; 7s. 6d. net), is a 
short but very comprehensive survey of the mani- 
fold problems of the Middle East—political, in- 
_ dustrial, social, and cultural—as viewed from the 
Turkish standpoint. Professor Kriiger claims for 
himself ‘the position of a friendly observer,’ and 
while he writes with balance and restraint, his 
admiration for Mustapha Kemal and his sympathy 
with the Turk are manifest throughout. He regards 
Anglo-Saxon sympathy with Armenia as an ignorant 
and one-sided obsession. ‘ The tragedy of Armenia 
is due to her most unfortunate geographical posi- 
tion.’ The massacres are but lightly touched on, 
and are represented as a deplorable necessity due to 
_ the exasperation of the peace-loving Turk. This 
attempt to rehabilitate the Turk as a gentleman 
will not be likely to obtain credence so long as the 
memory remains of the dire fate of the British 
_ troops who surrendered at Kut, seventy per cent. 
| of whom were brutally done to death by these same 
_ gentle Turks. 


Man pm Medicine, by Professor Dr. Henry 
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E. Sigerist (Allen & Unwin; 12s. 6d. net), is a 
translation from the German of a work which has 
already enjoyed wide popularity on the Continent. 
In a warmly appreciative foreword Professor 
W. H. Welch says: ‘ Designed primarily to present 
in broad outlines a picture of modern medicine 
with its historical and cultural background to 
students entering upon the study of their profession, 
the interesting character of its presentation, the 
artistic and orderly arrangement of the subject- 
matter, the clear and flowing literary style, well 
preserved in Miss Boise’s translation, the broad 
principles annunciated, and especially the fascinat- 
ing historical treatment, make the work scarcely 
less welcome to other cultivated readers, both 
medical and lay.’ It is certainly most readable, 
being written with charming clearness, with rich 
human sympathy and a fine ethical tone. 


The History of the Anglo-Catholic Revival from 
1845 (Allen & Unwin; 8s. 6d. net) has found a 
learned and sympathetic expositor in the Rev. 
W. J. Sparrow Simpson, D.D. But it is not so 
much a formal and systematic history that is here 
offered as a series of loosely concatenated chapters 
dealing with various aspects of the Anglo-Catholic 
Revival in the post-Academic period dating from 
Newman’s secession to the present day. The 
author contends that the belief in Apostolic Suc- 
cession has been and still is the belief prevalent all 
over the Episcopal Communions of East and West, 
that Ritualism is inherent in the principles of the 
Catholic Religion, that the impossibility of sup- 
pressing Eucharistic Vestments was recognized by 
every party in the Church of England by the time 
that the Revision of the Prayer Book was under- 
taken, that the practice of Confession has deeply 
rooted itself into the life of the English Church, 
that the justice of the claim of Spiritual Independ- 
ence made by the Oxford Movement in the Church’s 
behalf is now being frankly recognized, and that 
one of the greatest achievements of the Anglo- 
Catholic Revival is the restoration of Religious 
Orders to the English Church. 

From the foregoing the scope of the work may 
be appreciated. It is the author’s conviction that 
the Revival has simply transfigured the whole. 
appearance of the English Church. ‘It has driven 
out the spirit of neglect and numberless abuses 
which had become conventional. It has restored 
the outward signs of reverence and dignity and 
beauty. It has profoundly affected the whole 
conduct of devotion. Its influence has extended 
beyond its own adherents. It has altered the 
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externals of devotion among Evangelicals and 
Broad Churchmen also. Its~ ideals have been 
largely followed in most forms of English Noncon- 
formity, except the Society of Friends.’ 


Professor W. T. Davison, D.D., has been for long 
a well-known personality, not only in Wesleyan 
circles, but among Bible students over the world. 
Many of them will recall a debt they owed to him 
years ago for his excellent books on the Psalms and 
the Wisdom Literature. He is now in his eighty- 
seventh year, and has just published a book that 
may be regarded as the fruit of his long life of 
thought and experience, The Living Word in a 
Changing World (Epworth Press; 6s. net). The 
main purpose of the book may be said to be to 
establish the fact that God is alive and that He 
does things to-day as He has always done. Froude 
says of Cecil, Queen Elizabeth’s great minister, 
that he believed in God ‘in a commonplace kind 
of way.’ That sums up the religion of many people 
to-day. They do not think that God counts in 
life. He does not speak to-day or do things. Dr. 
Davison rightly holds that only a belief in a living 
God can be counted religion at all. And all the 
chapters in this large work are directed to that 
truth. Whether he is discussing ‘The Living 
Word,’ or ‘ The Spirit and the Word,’ or ‘ God in 
Christ,’ or ‘ The Divine Word in Man,’ he is always 
persuading us to believe in a real God who is here 
and who speaks to us. And that is the greatest 
thing that he or any one else could say to our 
generation. 


Professor J. Arundel Chapman, M.A., B.D., of 
Wesley College, Leeds, has followed up his little 
book on Karl Barth’s Theology with a volume 
entitled An Introduction to Schleiermacher (Epworth 
Press ; 4s. net). The two volumes may be regarded 
as complementary. Those who are inclined towards 
Barthianism must reckon with Schleiermacher. 
Indeed Barthianism, historically viewed, marks the 
recent revolt against Schleiermacher and the effort 
to return to an objective type of theology. But 
Mr. Chapman’s volume is not a’ comprehensive 
‘Introduction’ to the great exponent of sub- 
jectivism in theology. It is chiefly concerned with 
the ‘ Addresses ’—Schleiermacher’s first outstand- 
ing work—and presents us with a careful analysis 
(Mr. Chapman would be the first to acknowledge 
here his obligations to Dr. Oman) and an effective 
criticism of that work. This is followed by an 
interesting comparison of Schleiermacher and 
Wordsworth, an exposition of the teaching of 
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Brunner’s ‘ Mysticism and the Word,’ in so far as | 
it bears upon Schleiermacher, and a brief review of 
Schleiermacher’s doctrine of God. These conclud- 
ing chapters make the book lopsided, but it is well 
that we should be reminded again of the objective 
emphasis in Wordsworth’s treatment of feeling, 
and the reference to Brunner is timely and useful. 


The thirty-second Hartley Lecture is published | 
under the title of The Oldest Version of the Bible, 
by the Rev. Henry G. Meecham, B.D., Ph.D. 
(Holborn Publishing House; 5s. net). It is a 4 
scholarly study of ‘The Letter of Aristeas, which “| 
gives the original version of the well-known story 
of the Septuagint translation. The whole question 
is dealt with in an exceedingly thorough and careful 
way. After an English translation of the letter, | 
its authorship, date, and purpose are discussed, and 
the subsequent history of the legend traced. In | 
Part II. literary questions are treated, while Part III, 
expounds the religious, ethical, and political teaching 
of the Letter. Several valuable appendices are ~ 
added, dealing with such subjects as the value of _ 
the Septuagint, Josephus’ use of Aristeas, and © 
possible reflections in the New Testament of the 
language and thought of the Letter. The writer 
has rendered a real service to scholarship by gather- 
ing together much material of interest and signific- 
ance which has hitherto lain scattered in obscure 7 
sources. ¥ 


Still another book on the relations of psychology — | 
and religion is Psychology and Religion, by Mr. John — 
Pitts, M.A. (Kingsgate Press; 1s. 6d. net). Its 
chief recommendation is its remarkable cheapness. 
Otherwise there does not seem to be much in it © 
that has not already been given us by F. R. Barry, 
Pym, Thouless, and others. The topics dealt with 
are such as these: What is Psychology ?, The ~ 
Psychological Approach to Religion, The Psycho- | 
logical Origin of Religion, and The bie sacs. ogical — 
Basis of Religion. 


An amazingly good little book of Christian 
apologetic has been written by a school teacher, | 
Mr. H. E. Bryant, B.A., formerly Headmaster of 
Brigg Grammar School—What Do We Believe? | 
An Outline of Christian Faith (Lutterworth Press ; 
1s. 6d. net). It might seem an impertinence to try — 
to give a summary of the Christian faith in so 
a compass as this book affords—thirteen chapte 
in forty-four pages. But when you read tl 
chapters you cease to cavil. The whole thing 
excellently done. Mr. Bryant has been speci 
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happy in his chapter, ‘ Jesus Christ,’ which is so 
good a statement that we could wish to see it issued 
“as a separate tract. The author avoids discussion 
of points that are not essential (he does not mention 
the Virgin Birth), and concentrates on the things 
that really matter ; and on all these he is perfectly 
sound and invariably helpful. 


Professor R. B. Y. Scott, formerly Professor of 
Old Testament Literature at Vancouver, was 
appointed last year to the corresponding Chair in 
Montreal, and his inaugural lecture on The Sig- 
nificance of the Old Testament for Religion To-day 
has just reached us (Offices of the United Theologi- 
cal College, Montreal). As an inaugural lecture 
nothing could be more appropriate. Professor 
Scott, who in his previous inaugural had dealt with 
‘The Case for Hebrew,’ throws the emphasis in 
this lecture on things even more important than 
Hebrew—in particular, on the historical significance 
of the Old Testament, its value for the culture of 
personal religion, its importance for the restate- 
ment of faith, and its meaning as a Word of God 
to our day and civilization. He shows how, when 
criticism has done its work, there is in the Old 
Testament ‘something with the permanence of the 
universal’; the Prophets, for example, give us 
‘the moral courage that comes from the certainty 
of unseen things.’ He notes three aspects of 
religion that stand out conspicuously in the Old 
Testament—as redemptive, universal, andexpectant. 
The last point he skilfully links with the difficulties 
and confusions of the present time, and suggests 
that, as in the days when Daniel was written, ‘ this 
is a day for apocalypse, for the declaration that the 
. Kingdom of God is at hand.’ The lecture is sug- 
gestive and stimulating throughout. 


Cameos of our Lord, by Mr. Robert Lee (Pickering 
& Inglis ; 3s. net), is a book for devotional reading. 
It presents different aspects of our Lord’s Person 
and work. We have His ‘ Silhouette ’ (carrying out 
_ the ‘Cameo’ idea), with His Hands, His Head, 
_ and so forth, then His ‘ Lineaments,’ with His Love, 
Pity, and others, and finally (forsaking the ‘ Cameo ’) 
His Ministry. Many of the sub-titles are a little 
bizarre, but the book as a whole is good work, not 
_ only devout but intelligent. 


Books of prayers that are good without quali- 
_ fication are very rare. They are apt to be either 
conventional or ‘clever.’ Prayers of Health and 
|| Healing, selected by ‘E. F. P.’ and published for 
the Guild of Health by the Student Movement 
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Press (2s. net), come very near the unqualified 
standard. They are not all, or nearly all, for sick 
people. Very many are for ordinary folk. The 
sources are catholic, and not a few are beautiful 
as well as simple. We print two typical examples 
in ‘Entre Nous,’ but the book as a whole is un- 
usually fine, and well worth possessing. 


The Student Christian Movement has projected 
a ‘Series of Bible Text-Books,’ intended for public 
and secondary schools, but designed also to be useful 
to a much wider circle among Sunday-school 
teachers and classes of adult education. There 
are to be seven volumes in all, and two have already 
appeared, each priced at 4s., from the pen of Mr. 
E. W. Hamond, M.A., formerly Principal of the 
Jerusalem Men’s College. One is A Short Religious 
History of Israel, the aim of which is to show how God 
was revealing Himself in Israel, and through Israel 
to the world. The book is exactly what it claims 
to be—a brief history of Israel’s religious develop- 
ment from Moses to Christ, with just enough of the 
history proper to furnish a background for the 
religion. Brief as the sketch is, nothing that is of 
very vital importance is omitted—even Obadiah 
gets his due ; and the book, which is written from 
a sound critical standpoint, would make a good 
introduction for those who are approaching the 
subject for the first time. With this constituency 
in view, however, it may be questioned whether 
Dr. Kennett’s views, which in some respects are 
not quite typical of current critical opinion, should 
at certain points have so distinctly controlled the 
writer’s presentation of the story. 

The other volume is on The Eighth Century 
Prophets, Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah. Careful 
selections of these prophets in a good rhythmical 
translation are preceded by brief but competent 
introductions. On the left-hand margin are infer- 
ences drawn from the text as to the stage of religious 
development reached at the time, while on the 
right-hand margin are New Testament references 
which confirm, emphasize, or develop the truths 
revealed, or correct inadequate conceptions. The 
nature of the selections and of the prefatory dis- 
cussions is such as to stimulate interest in those 
great but greatly neglected personalities, and there 
is a useful historical chart giving the principal dates 
from Moses to Christ. On p. 82, 1. 20, Ahad should 
be Ahaz. 


Catholicity, by Fr. Herbert H. Kelly, S.S.M. 
(S.C.M. ; 4s. net), is introduced by the Archbishop 
of York, who speaks of Fr. Kelly and his labours 
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in terms of very strong praise, and especially of 
Fr. Kelly’s book, ‘ The Gospel of God,’ which he 
calls a ‘really great little book.’ Naturally one 
turns to this new book with lively anticipation, 
and no one can read it without being deeply im- 
pressed by the spirit of the writer. It is a beautiful 
spirit, marked above all by the desire and effort 
to appreciate what is good in all forms of Christi- 
anity. The result is, intellectually, a little ‘ woolly,’ 
and we do not always seem to be getting anywhere 
in particular. It is only when we come to the 
Sacraments that the writer gets to grips, and we 
then see where he himself stands. The book deals 
with the Church, Schisms, the Ministry, the Sacra- 
ments, Confirmation, and Confession, and on all 
these subjects we are in contact with a mind that 
is perhaps over-anxious not to be assertive and 
too little prepared to be concrete. But it is all 
very fine. 


Much interest is being taken at the moment in 
the position of women in Semitic antiquity. Almost 
simultaneously have appeared the article on 
‘Divorce and Desertion in the Old Testament’ 
(in the ‘ Journal of Biblical Literature’ for June) 
by Professor John Paterson, of Drew University, 
New Jersey, U.S.A., formerly of Dumbarton, and 
the dissertation on The Position of Women as 
Reflected in Semitic Codes of Law offered by Elizabeth 
Mary MacDonald, Ph.D., to the University of 
Toronto for her Doctor’s degree (University of 
Toronto Press). This is a very well-informed and 
able discussion of Woman as she appears in the 
Code of Hammurabi, the Assyrian Code, and the 
Hebrew Codes. In all these codes she is considered 
in her capacity of daughter, wife, mother, and 
widow, and also in relation to the economic and the 
religious life of her society. Dr. MacDonald begins 
by discussing the position of woman in primitive 
Semitic life, and in dealing with the material of 


The Word ‘Glory’ in tbe Fourth Bospel. 


By THE REVEREND R. B. Lioyp, M.A., Great Harwoop VICARAGE, BLACKBURN. 


Ir is said that life, light, and truth are the key- 
words of the Fourth Gospel. So they are—but not 
the only ones. To them should be added glory, 
which is used again and again, and towards the end 


her subject proper her. method is, in the successive 
chapters, to quote or refer by number to the para- 
graphs in the Codes with which she is dealing, and 
then to conclude each chapter by summarizing her 
results, to which she adds a general conclusion. 
No method could more admirably facilitate the 
study of this important question. The learned 
writer’s conclusions can be tested by the facts on 
which they are based, and they are so lucidly 
presented that the most unlearned can understand 
them. The Assyrian comes out of the discussion 
rather badly, the cruelty inherent in his nature 
being only too obvious in his treatment of women. 
It is interesting to notice that the Levirate in- 
stitution is found in Assyria (though not in Babylon), 
as well as in Israel. The Babylonian woman fared 
relatively well, but ‘a more exalted idea of woman- 
hood had developed among the Hebrews, and her 
virtue and faithfulness were valued for their own 
sake.’ In the Hebrew Codes the highest ideals of 
womanhood were being striven for, and it is worthy 
of note that ‘while she was not eligible for the 
priesthood, yet she had a place in the cult.’ This 
scholarly dissertation will appeal to all who are 
interested in the historical development of the 
position of woman in ancient society. 
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Ethical Monotheism in the Light of Comparative 
Religion is a lecture by Dr. Stanley A. Cook, and 
published by the West London Synagogue Associa- 
tion at 2s. net. It is a pamphlet of twenty-three 
pages. In them the learned author outlines no 
fewer than twelve points, all of them worthy to 
be the subjects of long volumes. That is sowing 
pretty thickly. And one has a sense of being 
crowded and jostled and hurried along, like a child 
dragged forward, still looking back at many things 
not yet nearly exhausted. Such a very com- 
pressed statement cannot be compressed still 
further. 


ates 
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with an increasing frequency, where it has a special — 
significance, which, when its nature is determined, — 
casts a flood of light on Johannine Christology. | 
The very prologue of the Gospel, which sums up | 
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and expresses its inner meaning, suggests glory as 


_ the second attribute of the Divine Word. First 


the Word is called ‘ The true Light,’ and then it is 
stated, ‘ We beheld his glory, glory as of the only 
begotten from the Father ’ (114). 

The preface to a book is usually the last part of 
it to be written, and it is difficult to avoid the 
assumption that the author of the Gospel followed 
the usual custom. When therefore he said, ‘ We 
beheld his glory,’ his mind was dwelling rather upon 
the majestic climax of his Gospel, the narrative of 
the Passion, than upon the earlier part of it. This 
is not only so because at the end of his task he 
naturally stood nearer to the later than the earlier 
part of it, but far more because in the prologue he 
deliberately suggests glory as the characteristic 
attribute of Jesus; and in the narrative of the 
Passion the word occurs in almost every other 
sentence. 

No claim is made here to quote the word in every 
context in which it appears. But only by a rather 
extensive use of quotation can its meaning be made 
clear. In the early stages of the Gospel the word 
is used only in its ordinary significance as meaning 
reputation or fame. Two examples among several 
will suffice. After the miracle of the marriage feast 
in Cana of Galilee, the author comments, ‘ This 
beginning of his signs did Jesus in Cana of Galilee, 
and manifested his glory’ (21). Later, when Jesus 
was first told of the sickness of Lazarus, He said, 
‘This sickness is not unto death, but for the glory 
of God’ (z1*). In both of these examples, God’s 
glory was revealed by the working of a wonderful 
and plainly impressive sign of it: it is therefore 
impossible to regard it as being more than a strong 
way of expressing the idea of worthy fame, which 
is the idea of glory invariably present in the minds 
of its chief laureates Froissart and Malory, and of 
a thousand poets since their day. 

As soon as the general atmosphere of the Gospel 
changes to one of expectancy and strain, with the 
realization of the nearness of the catastrophe of 
Calvary, there comes with it a corresponding change 
in the meaning that is to be attached to the word 
glory. The scene which heralds the changed 
meaning of the word is that introduced by the 
desire of certain Greeks to see Jesus. It took 
place, according to the Johannine chronology, on 
Palm Sunday, after the triumphal procession into 
Jerusalem. The Greeks asked to see Him. To 
their request He vouchsafed no direct reply, but 
immediately began to talk about His death as 
though in that alone could they see Him as He 
really was. ‘ Jesus answereth them, saying, The 
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hour is come, that the Son of man should be 
glorified.’ When we remember that He im- 
mediately added, ‘Except a grain of wheat fall 
into the earth and die, it abideth by itself alone’ 
(128. 24), it becomes inconceivable that He meant 
to refer to anything but His approaching death. 

The next reference puts the matter beyond all 
possible doubt, and shows that in the Johannine 
view it is precisely the defeat and shame of the 
Cross that are glorious. It is the eve of the fatal 
Friday. Jesus, having made the final appeal to 
Judas by singling him out for the chief honour of 
the feast, has seen the last gesture fail, has watched 
the look on the traitor’s face as he went out into 
the night. The door closed behind him, and with 
his departure the die was irrevocably cast. In a 
very real sense, Jesus had dug His own grave. On 
the instant He bursts forth in a vein of passionate 
exultation, ‘ Now is the Son of man glorified, and 
God is glorified in him ; and God shall glorify him 
in himself, and straightway shall he glorify him’ 
(13° 82). There follows the series of discourses in 
which Jesus speaks of the Holy Spirit, and of 
Himself as the True Vine. As they proceed, little 
by little the note changes, until at last they turn 
into the incomparable prayer which fills chapter 17. 
Faced by the beauty and the majesty of it, com- 
mentary can do little more than wonder and 
worship. But one thing at least is clear, that the 
word glory constitutes the central note of it all. 
‘Father, the hour is come; glorify thy Son, that 
the Son may glorify thee ’—so it begins. And so, 
also, it continues : 


‘I glorified thee on the earth, having accom- 
plished the work which thou hast given me to 
do. And now, O Father, glorify thou me with 
thine own self with the glory which I had with 
thee before the world was. Father, that which 
thou hast given me, I will that, where I am, 
they also may be with me; that they may 


behold my glory, which thou hast given me’ 
(171. 4 5. 24), 


When these words had been spoken, Jesus went 
with His disciples into the Garden of Gethsemane. 
The long Agony began, and the word ‘glory’ is 
used no more. 

That silence is eloquent. St. John’s account of 
the Resurrection is beautiful and lyrical. It is 
filled with the spirit of joy. But it is not, in his 
view, glorious. That supreme adjective is reserved 
for the Cross alone. Christian literature and 
devotion commonly describe as glorious the events 
which were still to come; and glorious is the 
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adjective used in the Book of Common Prayer as 
best describing the scenes of obvious triumph—the 
Resurrection and the Ascension. So to use it is 
not to follow the Johannine interpretation. Nothing 
seems to be clearer than that, in St. John’s view, 
a quality surrounded and breathed through the 
events of Good Friday quite different from that 
of Easter Day—such a quality as could only be 
justly indicated by the use of the greatest and 
strongest word he knew, glory. And the point is 
clinched when we notice the one occasion after the 
Passion when the word comes again. It is during 
our Lord’s final charge to Peter. ‘Now this he 
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Wirginifius Puertsque. 
Our Bread: 
A Talk for Harvest Thanksgiving. 
By THE REVEREND S. GREER, M.A., AYR. 
‘Give us this day our daily bread.’—Mt 61. 


Have you heard of the mother who promised to 
bring to the dinner-table a pudding that had 
required a thousand men to make ?_ Perhaps you’ll 
guess before I’ve finished how it was done. Did 
you ever think what really happens when you buy 
aloaf? It’s like a story out of the Arabian Nights. 
An imprisoned genius is suddenly released and, 
bowing to you, waves his hand. And at once you 
see, if you shut your eyes, men at the plough, 
driving their steaming teams of horses up one 
furrow and down another, and sowers walking 
heavily through the rich soil scattering seed. You 
hear the cheery voices of the harvesters as they 
bind the sheaves, and the clanking of the dusty 
mill as the grain is threshed. Railway lines are 
laid, and bridges built, and ships sail the seas, and 
at the docks giant cranes creak, and waggons rattle 
on their way, and in the night-time, when you’re 
asleep, the baker toils by his hot ovens. What a 
multitude of people are set in motion when you buy 
bread ! 

God has made us all necessary to one another, 
and at Harvest Thanksgiving we are helped to 
remember that we are. When we sit down at 
table we are served by all kinds of folk whom we 
have never met. A big Canadian beams from 
behind the bread-plate ; a West Indian smiles from 
your sugar-basin; a Hindu salaams at the back 
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spake, signifying by what manner of death he 
should glorify God’ (217°). 

There may be dispute about the historicity of the 
sayings imputed to Jesus by the author of the 
Fourth Gospel. In this connexion it matters little, 
for in any event we shall never find a more truly 
inspired interpreter of his Master’s mind. His 
interpretation is that glory is to be equated with 
the uttermost of sacrifice rather than with the 
magnificence of the triumph to which that sacrifice 
gives rise, that the glory of the Lord is rather to 
be seen in the shameful death of a condemned 
criminal than in the triumph of a King. 


Study. 


of the teapot; a South African peeps from the 
marmalade dish, and a New Zealander passes you 
the butter. The whole world gathers at your table. 

Doesn’t that make food very wonderful ? Things, 
you see, aren’t just what they cost in money, but 
what they mean to us. You remember that 
present you made for mother’s birthday ? What 
a job it was to keep it out of sight till it was finished ; 
and she never once guessed what you had been so 
busy at every evening! It wasn’t very costly, of 
course ; pocket-money’s not too plentiful. But 
how proud she is of it, and how she values it because 
of the labour and the love that lay behind it. 

Now, will you think of the bread that is on your 
table in that way? Behind it are the toil, and the 
thought, and the hopes, and the fears of multitudes 
of folk. Lady Nairne reminds us, in her well-known 
song ‘ Caller Herrin’,’ of the price that is sometimes 
paid for the food we often think lightly of : 


Oh, ye may ca’ them vulgar fairin’, 
Wives and mithers maist despairin’, 
Ca’ them lives o’ men. 


Often the cost of food is very high. Let us some- 
times recall that, and remember that men have 
suffered, and toiled, and borne the heat of the sun, 
and the chill of the night, that bread might be on 
our table. 

God has made us all one big family, whatever 
our colour or our race. When we eat bread we’re 
all sitting at one table. That is what Jesus means 
when He bids us pray: ‘ Give us our daily bread.’ 
We are all thinking, these days, about the Peace 


of the World, and praying that war may vanish ~ 


t 
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from the earth for ever. Only friendships can 
bring lasting peace. Friendships are mightier 
than battleships. When we come to understand 
that we all need one another, that we all sit at the 
one table, at which each helps the other, and all 
eat of the bounty of one Heavenly Father, we 
shall never again think of strife or war. 

Harvest reminds us also how very dependent we 
are on God. God keeps the world’s bread supply 
in His own hands. The world is upon a yearly 
ration, and every autumn humanity is on the 
verge of want. The food we most require is 
beyond our power to produce. So God has made 
Himself necessary to us. It is a rebuke to our 
pride and_ self-sufficiency. We had almost 
banished trust from our lives; faith was giving 
way to self-reliance. But God would not have it 
so. Therefore every year we have to rely for our 
food upon a hundred things which we cannot 
control; every year we have to make our needy 
prayer: ‘Give us our . . . bread.’ 

How splendid that makes the harvest! In it 
all man’s work in the field is gathered up into 
God’s purpose to feed humanity—all the ploughing, 
the sowing, the fencing, the weeding, the reaping, 
the carting, the threshing, the storing—everybody’s 
hard honest work is part of God’s design to give 
bread to the world. 

That is the case with you and me every day we 
live. We are apt to think that what we are, and 
do, and say is nobody’s concern but our own. 
That’s a big mistake. All the good that is done 
in the world is wonderfully linked up with the 
plan of God to make the world good. That is why 
it is so important that we should be honest, and 


_ straightforward and unselfish; it means a great 


deal more than we ever think. Our courage and 
our faithfulness become part of the purpose of God 
to make the world a better place. When we deny 
ourselves some good thing for the sake of another, 
putting the thought of what we owe before the 
thought of what is due to us ; when we wrestle with 
perverse things in our heart, trampling underfoot 
all evil desire, and set our life steadily towards 
purity and goodness in union with Christ, we are 
helping to bring forth the harvest of our Lord, and 


our lives we shall lay as sheaves at His feet. 


Cricket. 


By THE REVEREND G. C. LEADER, B.D., LoNnpDoN. 
‘ Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it.’—Jn 2°. 


You girls and boys would not like any one to 


_ say of something that you had done, ‘It’s not 
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cricket.’ You would feel very uncomfortable if 
the accusation were true. Andon the other hand 
you would feel no end bucked up if some one said 
of you, ‘ He’s a good sport,’ or, ‘ She always plays 
the game.’ Cricket must be a great game, then, if 
it serves as a model for life. I must not say it is 
the greatest game, for, if I did, some of you would 
hotly dispute it, and claim football as the greatest 
game, or tennis, and you would probably not listen 
to this talk, which would be a pity. 

When I began to play cricket, some years ago 
now, I was very careful to get a little book and read 
up the rules ; and that was well worth doing. But 
I soon found that there were other rules which you 
learnt as you played, rules which might be called 
general rules, and I believe these are the greatest 
rules of all. 

The first of these greater rules is ‘ keep fit.’ You 
will never be a cricketer if you do not keep your 
body in good trim. I don’t expect a good score 
from the lad, or the man either, who is everlastingly 
puffing away at a cigarette. And the boy who eats 
too much, or sleeps too much, or slacks his physical 
exercises, is not likely to do much at cricket. For 
the greater game of life we need to keep fit. You 
all know the name of F. H. Gillingham. He is a 
famous county cricketer, playing for Essex. And 
he is a clergyman too, the Rector of Lee. Some 
time ago he addressed a cricket meeting, and urged 
the young fellows before him to study their Bibles. 

This is what he said: ‘If you guide your feet 
by the light that Book gives, I promise you that 
not one of you shall lose your way. I say to you 
sportsmen, to you young sportsmen particularly, 
growing up in life, don’t be too big to use that 
Book as your compass and chart in life, to guide 
your feet right up to the end. Hold fast to the 
Lamb of God. Stick to Jesus Christ, and when 
you get old, and look back on life, you will have 
little to regret.’ That is Mr. Gillingham’s secret 
for keeping fit for the great game of life. 

Another of the greater rules of cricket is, ‘Stand 
up to the bowling.’ I have heard boys say, as 
they went out to the wickets: ‘I shall soon be 
back.’ And they were soon back. They funked 
the bowling, and they got what they expected. 
What a pity they didn’t expect to punish the 
bowling !_ How splendidly Jesus stood up to the 
bowling! The tempter sent in swiftly and 
cunningly one evil suggestion after another, and 
Jesus stood up to them, and scored off them, until 
the tempter was bound to take himself off. And 
you, too, can conquer all evil. Never say, ‘I am 
bound to give way to this passion, this temptation,’ 
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but say, ‘I can do all things through Christ who 
strengtheneth me.’ Through Him who loves us we 
can be conquerors. 

Another good rule in cricket is, ‘ Keep your eye 
on the ball.’ There is no need to be afraid, but, 
on the other hand, there is no need to be rash. 
That bowler is after your wicket, and you’ve got 
to watch him. The balls will not all be of the same 
length or the same swiftness. He will tempt you 
to run out of the ground so that his accomplice 
behind the wicket may stump you. He will do 
his utmost to get you out l.b.w. He will give you 
delightfully easy balls which you mean to send to 
the boundary, but which you actually put into 
somebody’s ready hands. A wily fellow that 
bowler if he is a bowler at all. It’s a good batsman 
who is not ignorant of his devices. 

Well, life is like cricket, and the Bible warns us 
that there is somebody trying to bowl us out. He 
tried to spoil our Lord’s innings, and he tries to 
spoil ours. ‘ Watch and pray,’ says Jesus. That 
was His secret, and it is ours. 

The next rule is, ‘ Don’t let down your partner.’ 
If you make a mistake the man at the other end 
may lose his wicket. Sometimes a_ batsman, 
thinking only of piling up his own score, runs his 
partner out. That is one of the things that are 
not done. It’s not cricket. And have you bigger 
fellows ever thought that things you do may injure 
some other fellows, your partners in school or at 
home, the little chaps who look up to you, and who 
think that everything you do is the right thing 
and the manly thing? There is an excuse some- 
times for running your partner out. There is no 
excuse for putting temptation to evil in the way of 
these other partners of yours. 

Another rule, ‘ Play for the side, and not for 
yourself.’ You are not playing for the honour of 
yourself, but for the honour of your school, or your 
‘house,’ or your team, and there are times when 
you must forget your own average or your own 
reputation for the sake of the side. There may be 
times when it will be better for your side if you go 
in last instead of third wicket down as you usually 
do. Then, of course, you will go in last, and not 
make a song about it. 

A great schoolmaster taught his boys, when 
they were watching a game and cheering good 
play as boys do, never to cheer the player who made 
the stroke, but the side for which he was playing. 
It was never, ‘ Well played, Brown or Smith or 
Jones,’ but ‘ Well played » the house or school. 
And I think this was a fine thing to teach them. 
This would be a happy world if everybody remem- 
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bered this, ifeverybody sought the happiness not 
of themselves but of others. 

That was the rule of Jesus. He was well pleased 
to sacrifice Himself that He might save others. 

That reminds me of the last rule, ‘ Be loyal to 
the captain.’ Your cricket captain has the game 
in hand. He has thought it out. He knows what 
his own men can do, and he has a good idea as to 
what the opposing eleven can do. He knows where 
to put the individual players, and his decisions 


must never be questioned. That is the way to ~ 


victory in cricket, and that is the way to victory 
in the bigger things in life. And the Captain in 


this greatest game of all is the Lord Jesus Christ, 


and ‘ Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it.’ 


Tbe Cristian Pear. 


SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


Our Neighbour. 


“He, willing to justify himself, said unto Jesus, And 
who is my neighbour ? ’—Lk ro”. 


The Parable of the Good Samaritan may be 
read in a minute and a half, and yet in the living 
wisdom of the world there is no story that touches 
life more vitally. It begins with a debate about a 
point of theology, but it is soon giving first-aid to 
a wounded man by the roadside. If it has to do 


with the question of Eternal Life, it ends by paying 


room and board at a hotel. So practical is religion 
in the mind of Jesus ; so near are eternal realities 
to the affairs of everyday. 

The road from Jerusalem to Jericho is steep and 
dangerous ; it descends three thousand feet in 
twenty miles, from the shoulder of Mount Olivet 
to the Jordan valley. In imagination one can see 
those bandits hiding in a limestone cave, waiting 
for their victim. When the hapless traveller came 
in sight, they leaped out, surrounded him, beat him 
into insensibility, took his money, stripped him 


of his clothing, and left his wounded body at the 
side of the road. But one does not have to break — 
One can break his — 
One can subtly — 
and cynically break down his religious faith. One 
can besmirch his good name, and destroy an — 


a man’s head to be a bandit. 
heart or his home or his business. 


honourable reputation built up through long years. 
Every day men are robbed of things far more 
precious than gold. 


The two men of religion in the parable have been — | 


the targets of scathing scorn, and rightly so. But 


let us be careful, lest we impale ourselves before — i 


7 


with it. 


_ survey of the situation, as we are apt to do. 
- common to-day to make such surveys, to gather 
_ data, to count the number of babies that die under- 
\ nourished in city slums, filing the report for future 
reference. 
and their findings have value as information ; 
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we know it. One was a priest who hardly glanced 
at the wounded man by the road, and passed on, 
hurrying to the Temple to take up his office. In 
his mind a misplaced collect in the Temple service 
would have been a serious matter, but he could 
leave a fellow-man in dire plight without a qualm. 
The hypocrite, we are ready to say. But we have 


no right to use such a word. Jesus might use it, 


because He knew the human heart as we do not. 
No, the priest was not a hypocrite, not consciously 
so at any rate. He honestly did not see any 
connexion between religion and the service of 
humanity. To him religion was the rhythm of a 
ritual. He thought that God lived in the Temple, 
listening to prayers and hymns. It did not lie in 
his mind to think of God as brooding over a broken 
man by the roadside. 

That stately hymn, ‘In the Cross of Christ 
I glory,’ was written by Sir John Bowring. 
And it was written at the very time when 
Sir John Bowring was forcing opium down the 
throats of the people of China, at the mouth 
of the British cannon. Was he a hypocrite? 
No, it was a blind spot. He saw no inconsistency 
in his private spiritual-mindedness and his public 
life. He was not pretending to be religious in 
order to make political capital out of one of the 
most frightful iniquities that ever cursed mankind. 
Such an explanation is too simple, too easy. His 
piety was fragrant and sincere, but he honestly did 
not see that it had anything to do with his public 
acts. To Sir John Bowring, as to many another 
man, religion was an inner ecstasy or peace, an 
escape from harsh reality, a merciful cleansing 
from acts, required by his position, from which his 
better nature may have revolted. There are many 
such. It is a strange astigmatism, but before we 
condemn it let us be sure that we are not afflicted 
Only in recent time have we begun to see 
that religion and life are one and the same, or 


_ neither is of any worth. 


The Levite who passed by the wounded man in 


_ the parable was a musician, a member of the Temple 


choir. At least he did stop and look at the un- 
fortunate man in his misery—that is, he made a 
It is 


No doubt such surveys are needed, 


but it isa pity to do nothing about it. The 


_ Levite got the facts, and he may have reported 


the incident to the Temple authorities when he 
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arrived in the city; but that was the end of it. 
Nothing was done to help the man in desperate 
need. 

What shall we say of the Samaritan? We do 
not know his name. He did not advertise his 
philanthropy. He found a fellow-man in dire 
plight, wounded, helpless, by the side of the road. 
He was a man of another race, another religion. 
No matter; he picked him up, gave him such 
immediate aid as he could, put him on his own 
beast, took him to the next inn, and paid for 
his board. He did the natural, fundamental 
human thing, and went on about his business. 
Truly did Muhammad say that when man will 
not help man the end of the world has come. 
If religion fails here, it fails fatally and becomes a 
mockery. 

To us the very word Samaritan is like incense 
in the temple of humanity by virtue of an artless 
act. But to the lawyer, to whom the parable was 
told, it was not so. Upon his lips the word was a 
term of contempt and scorn, describing a man of 
a mean and mongrel race. With exquisite irony 
Jesus made a Samaritan the hero of His story, 
finding in the breast of a despised outcast man an 
alabaster box of precious ointment with which 
he anointed a fellow-man in distress—as if to show 
us the loveliness which humanity hides from us 
because we do not love it enough. The Samaritan 
befriended a man of another race, forgetting ages 
of profound, unreasoning antipathy ; and here the 
parable speaks to us. Upon this earth there is 
no human fact more dark and terrible than racial 
hatred. Itis a breeder of bitterness and the mother 
of wars. It mars private fellowship, it poisons 
public life. What we need is not amalgamation, but 
brotherhood ; not necessarily a melting together 
of races, but fellowship—a sense of the sanctity of 
unlikeness and the value of different races and 
peoples as adding to the richness and picturesque- 
ness of life. Each race has a genius of its own, and 
by that token a treasure to contribute to the 
community, if we have the insight to see it and the 
sense to value it. 

The Samaritan was merciful also in his ministry 
to a man of another religion, and here he has some- 
thing to say tous. Next to racial hatred, religious 
bigotry—to use a contradiction of words—has been 
the most terrible scourge of mankind. Surely the 
religion of brotherhood must begin with the brother- 
hood of religion. But it must be unity, not uni- 
formity; fellowship, not fusion; fraternity, not 
mere federation. Just as we do not want all races 
melted and run into one mould, neither do we want 
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the various religious communions merged into one. 
It would mean the impoverishment of all, each 
losing its distinctive grace. Toleration is not 
enough ; what we want are insight, appreciation, 
understanding, by which the unique and precious 
treasure of each communion becomes the 
consecration of all—each bringing the wine 
grown in its vineyard to the Cup of the Universal 
Communion. 

The Good Samaritan wrought his work of mercy 
and went on his way, leaving a blessing and bene- 
diction upon us. The question asked by the 
lawyer was answered, but a larger problem was left 
unsolved. The road to Jericho was just as unsafe 
the day after the robbery as it had been the day 
before. The Samaritan, alone, could not capture 
and punish the bandits. It was beyond his power. 
No one man could doit. To-day we carry the prin- 
ciple of the parable further, or else add another 
dimension to it. While taking care of the bruised 
and broken by the wayside, we organize, set 
up an office in Jerusalem, and unite to clear 
the whole region of bandits, making all roads 
safe for any who may use them on their lawful 
avocations. 

No one race, no one nation, no one sect can do 
the big things that need to be done in the world 
of to-day. Only a creative co-operation of many 
races and sects can meet the issues that confront us. 
It is not a dream ; it is desperate necessity and fact. 
If, for example, we are to abolish war, it must be 
by mobilizing the moral intelligence and practical 
capacity of the race. It must begin with 
the recognition of the fact that the good of 
mankind as a whole does actually exist, and that 
no race, no nation, can be happy and secure 
alone. 

Only, such large issues must not thin our thought 
out until it melts into a mist of vague sentiment 
with no grip upon facts. It is idle to talk of world- 
unity, if we cannot keep the peace with our neigh- 
bours. The power of an endless life, about which 
the lawyer asked Jesus, is not a vague something 
in the sky, remote from the dust and tragedy of 
human life. It is life here upon earth from day 
to day, since eternity 1s now a life of faith, of love, 
of duty, and mercy, and joy. It is one with all 
dear fellowships, with every tender tie uniting us 
with those we love; and wider still, with every 
growing bond of justice and pity and hope which 
binds us with humanity, by which every man who 
needs is a neighbour and should be discovered as a 
brother. 


1 J. F. Newton, Things I know in Religion, 37. 
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EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
The Light of the World. 


‘I am come a light into the world, that whosoever 
believeth on me should not abide in darkness.’—Jn 12**. 


Do we believe that Jesus is the Light of the 
world ? Do we know the meaning of this simple 
figure? Many have vehemently and passionately 
denied that it is true, and sometimes at least 
through a misunderstanding which is not confined 
to unbelievers. To many ‘the pale Galilean’ 
seems to have passed like the shadow of a black 
cloud over a formerly sunlit world. They say He 
changed the old full-blooded pagan joy in living 
into a timid, anemic anxiety about one’s soul. 
Did not He teach meek submissiveness ; and does 
not science teach success to the successful fighter 
for his own hand? Is not even His teaching about 
love a mistaken sentimentality about the laggards, 
which retards the race in its progress? Above 
all, His Cross, we are told, so far from being light in 
the world, is the blackest shadow which has ever 
fallen upon its brightness. 

We must not shirk this issue, for, till it is decided, 
there is no believing in Jesus, with such belief, at 
least, as He intended. If they are right, He was 
wrong; and, till we see that He was right, real 
belief in Him there cannot be. To come a light 
into the world is to show the world as it truly is, 
and its uses as they genuinely profit. If the 
Preacher was on the right road when he sought 
wisdom in the sense of the knowledge which is 
power, and gave himself to mirth, and withheld 
nothing from his eyes that they desired, and 
gained for himself a great estate and a large 
retinue to minister to his pleasure and his pride, 
Jesus was, beyond all question, utterly mistaken. 
To see how utterly mistaken He was we need only 
to remember what He said about not laying up 
treasure, not exercising lordship over others, not 
desiring tokens of respect. It is still more apparent 
from what He was and what He did, what He 
suffered others to do to Him, what He thought good © 
and what He thought bad, what He thought low 
and what He thought high. Above all, we see — 
the difference in what He thought weak and what ~ 
He thought strong. If aggressive might is really 
strong, and love which suffers long and is kind is — 
weak, He shed no light whatsoever upon the world, 
but was simply the most mistaken man who ever 
lived. 

But frequently He is thought wrong — 
because His teaching is misunderstood, as though | 
by love He meant a soft emotional way of livi 
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which makes us submit to the world’s evils and 
oppressions. Not till we discern that it is a 
‘triumphant way of bearing ourselves which gives 
us victory over them is it possible to see that He 
alone of men truly knew the world as God has 
really made it and manifested the one successful 
way of using it for the end for which God designed 
it. Plainly we may be mistaken about the world, 
or we may be mistaken about Jesus, or, most likely 
of all, we may be mistaken both about the world 
and about Jesus: and perhaps no one, who has 
seriously reflected upon both, ever falls back upon 
a worldly valuation of the world and the self- 
centred way of conquering it except by this double 
mistake. 

The wrong view depends on what we may call 
the iridescent idea of light, the idea of it as mere 
pleasing brightness. Not that in itself even this is 
wrong. On the contrary, in its right place and with 
deep enough thoughts to interpret it, it is wholly 
right and beautiful, and it may even be true and 
sublime. The artist, for example, does not use 
light merely to make visible his subject. Perhaps 
he fills his picture with light, but even then he 
uses it to set some things in brightness and some 
things in shade, to refresh our spirits with variety, 
and somewhere on the horizon he fills a large open 
space with pure clear radiance to touch us to rever- 
ence with the sense of infinity. And in the very 
deepest way Jesus has come a light into the world 
after this manner. 

Yet it is easy to conceive of Christ as a light in 
the world in the form of mere cheering radiance, 
altering nothing and revealing nothing, as a mere 
comfortable way of thinking without any relation 
to the realities of life. Much of our religion is 
merely sentimental, concerned with emotional 
relaxations, and in no way with the stern business 
of living! Yet Jesus Himself is never sentimental, 
and He never omitted anything from the scope of 
His religion, or ever regarded it as less than victory 
over life’s actual ills. While He promised that true 
belief in Him would enable us all our days and in 
every kind of duty to walk in light, He never 
promised that we should always walk in brightness. 
On the contrary, He rather seems to have thought 
that His light would be of most profit and succour 
when it rose upon a world shattered and derelict. 

The final purpose of light is just to enable us 

_ to see—nothing more and nothing less. It is peace, 
but only as our fears pass with the darkness ; and 
security, but only as menacing shadow turns to 

refreshing shade; and victory, but only as we 

_ discern all right ways of doing with the dawn. It 
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sums up all we ought to include in salvation, yet 
only as the wanderer in the waste finds his way 
home because the sun has lit up the whole landscape 
till he can guide himself by all its features. 

Light is not directly for our consolation and 
exaltation at all; and it may be far otherwise. 
When we are trying to save men from a wrecked 
ship and we wait in agony for the dawn, it is not to 
give us an artistic sense of a picturesque scene or 
the emotional satisfaction of a moving spectacle 
as it displays the seething ocean pouring over 
cramped figures clinging to broken cordage. We 
know it will wring our hearts with new anguish, 
but we think nothing of that if it help us to bring 
the victims ashore. Is it not time that we thought 
less of our immediate feelings and realized Christ’s 
coming as just such a harrowing light upon a scene 
of desolation to enable us to help in saving the 
crew of a shipwrecked world ? 

The first question concerns what this light truly 
is. To that there is a quite direct and simple 
answer. It concerns God’s own notions about His 
own world, and how He rules it, and for what end. 

The testing issue is the relation of righteousness 
and reward. 

The history of revelation is, in essence, the 
history of this question. Even religious men began 
with the belief that God maintains the righteous 
in prosperity, and only mocks the wicked with 
temporary illusions of success, In human justice 
this wrought out as an eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth. Only very slowly was it realized that 
this view was inconsistent with the facts of life 
and inadequate to our right relations one to an- 
other. With this negative conclusion went an 
increasing positive conviction that God’s wisdom 
wrought with a larger vision, because it was deter- 
mined by a love to men, not only more patient and 
more kind, but also more wise, than mere justice. 
This wrought out in practice in the devoted, self- 
forgetting labour of God’s Suffering Servant, who 
bore others’ griefs and carried others’ sorrows. 

But it was left to Jesus to deny, by all He was 
as well as all He said, the whole idea of justice 
which conceived God as a Potentate who governs 
the world on strict commercial principles of 
obedience and reward. Still more it was left to 
Jesus to manifest the rule of God as the direction 
of a Father whose loving care no ingratitude, dis- 
obedience, or impiety could ever alienate. Above 
all, it was left to Him to require of us the practical 
working out of this view by the kindness to the 
unthankful and evil which is nothing less than the 
reflection of the Father’s perfection. 
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This principle regulated His whole ministry from 
the Jordan to Calvary, determining both His 
thoughts of God and His relations to men. It is 
the essence of what He means by the Rule or 
Kingdom of God, and of the meaning of the Cross 
as the last and highest task in manifesting the 
good news of this Kingdom. 

The true meaning of the Cross is, in the first 
place, a great denial. It denies emphatically that 
the end of God’s rule in the world is the punishing 
of the wicked and the rewarding of the righteous. 
It denies that any illuminating thought of life’s 
meaning, any clear guidance on our own way 
through life can ever come to us on that principle, 
for it is not God’s way. The Cross also is a great 
affirmation that God’s purpose is the salvation of 
His children into His Kingdom, the peace and glory 
and possessions of which only love can win, and 
for which only by love can any one be won. 

But whatsoever we do, let us not accept this 
merely piously. If Jesus does not reveal God’s 
real way of ruling the world and our own real way 
of ruling our lives so as to possess the world, the 
sooner we seek some other guide the better. He is 
light only if, under the eyelids of its dawn, God’s 
unchanging purpose is beginning at least to appear 
above the distorting mists and shadows of man’s 
hatreds and violence and selfishness. That is the 
question ; and we answer it, not as we cherish the 
hope of bliss in another world, but as we find it 
now the power of an endless life, applicable to all 
tasks and problems and to all human relations, 
private and public, national and international, 
because it displays the certain and undeniable and 
irresistible principles of God’s rule in earth and 
heaven. If it is light, it must, as light does, lighten 
all. It can be no light of God unless it show us the 
right measure of good and the right temper and 
motive of duty, the right valuation of our fellow- 
men, the right way of solving our social problems, 
the right governance of our states, the right and 
secure relations between people. In short, it must 
illumine for us everything that concerns right 
thinking and right acting. Its proof is the un- 
veiling of reality, and not merely edifying, comfort- 
ing, and pious feeling: and if it display the way 
in which God manages His world, it must be the 
only way in which any other mortal can ever walk 
in the world except in darkness. 

‘If ye know these things, happy are ye if ye do 
them’; for it is vain to talk of belief in Christ, if 
worldly cares still devastate our peace, if we think 
crookedness may be wrong but is the way to success, 
if material guarantees for our lives seem a better 


security than the witness of a good conscience, if — 
the service of personal ambition draws us more 
than the service even of the unthankful and evil, 
if the putting of our enemies into strait-waistcoats 
seems a better way of securing the peace of the 
world than bringing them to sanity and friendship.t 


NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
The Shallowness of the Safe. 


“Her sins, which are many, are forgiven; for she 
loved much: but to whom little is forgiven, the same 
loveth little.’—Lk 7%. 


The details of the story are so familiar that we 
can almost picture what happened in Simon’s house 
—the nervous approach of the woman, drawn into a 
hostile atmosphere by a need which would not 
allow her to retrace her steps, the eyes which 
watched that meeting with feverish eagerness 
hoping that it might tell them something about 
this strange prophet, some of them hoping that it 
might help to afford ground for discrediting Him— 
the heart of Jesus concentrated on the woman and 
her need. At the end it is only Jesus and the — 
woman whom we can see ; all those watchful eyes — 
are of no account. We know that we are in the 
presence of truth and beauty which are eternal, 
and that the eyes which looked on with growing 
suspicion and the lips that complained, belonged 
to spectators who lived in another world than the 
eternal, the world where the conventional hides 
the real, and truth and beauty are both obscured. 

The actual words of the text were, however, 
spoken to all, to try to make them understand, — 
though perhaps Jesus had little hope of success. — 
If there is a universal message in what happened — 
in Simon’s house it must be sought and found here. — 
After they had been spoken, Jesus turned to the — 
woman again as though He would not have her ~ 
moment of awakening spoiled by critical comments. 

So He always shields the souls of those who come 
to Him, and no words can tell of the wonder of His 
answer when with disgust and shame, yet very 
sensitive, the soul which had been in the far country 
makes its first approaches home. He does not — 
ask for much speech; He understands, and there 
are no grudging words or half-hearted welcomes. — 
‘ Bring out the best robe’ ; ‘ Kill the fatted calf’ ; 
“Come and rejoice with me, for I have found that 
which I had lost.’ 

Perhaps it perplexes us a little, for the Pharisee 
has a place in human nature, as the ape and tiger 
have. Might there not wisely be a little more 

1J. Oman, The Paradox of the World, 73. 
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reserve, to wait and discover whether the returning 
prodigal means to stay or is only on a visit? So 
we argue in our hearts, forgetting that it is the 
fulness of the welcome which does most to humble 
and yet to lay strong hands upon the soul. But, 
complain and wonder as we may, the words of Jesus 
which tell of the great change always end on the 
note of a feast, not of a fast. 

Let us turn now to the words in which Jesus 
tried to explain to the Pharisees. The forgiveness 
sounds to them like blasphemy, and all the more 
so because it seemed to be granted on such easy 
terms. Some of us may have wondered at times 
whether it would be quite safe to deal with great 
sinners to-day as Jesus dealt with them. We must 
at least see that the Pharisees had a case and that 
their attitude was not merely one of blind hostility 
to all that Jesus did. 

What, then, does Jesus say to that attitude of 
mind? ‘ Her sins,’ He said, ‘ which are many, are 
forgiven ; for she loved much.’ He recognizes at 
once that the woman has many sins to her account, 
and that more than ordinarily she had deserted 
the paths of virtue and purity. He does not look 
lightly at that, but in spite of the depth of her sin 
Jesus assured her of forgiveness because she loved 
much. Now the whole truth to be found here 
depends upon how we interpret that word. Did 
Jesus mean that she had sinned greatly becayse 
she had loved much? We cannot read it in that 
light. It was the love she showed to Him that 
was the ground of her forgiveness. At that moment 
Jesus represented to this woman everything that 
she had sinned against and seemed to have forfeited 
and lost. And the love with which she came to 
Him told more eloquently than words could tell the 
passion of her heart for the things she had wantonly 
sacrificed. Would she have entered that forbidding 
room, would she have dared the scrutiny of those 
hard eyes, would she have given the costliest gift 
she had, if she had not been possessed with one 
absorbing passion for a new way of life? To the 
Pharisees the whole thing was merely a distasteful 
scene. They wanted the regulations to be com- 
plied with. If they had had any moral insight at 
all, they would have seen that what this woman 
had dared and done was a price infinitely greater 


than all their rules exacted, that she had laid bare 


\ 


her heart and given everything for the one thing 
which mattered most. 

She had brought a surrendered heart, and when 
that is given there is nothing left to give. It is 


that thought which takes us to the very heart of 


, 


i 


_ the truth in this wonderful story, the truth which 
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is eternal and universal. What does God ask from 
the soul ? What is the great secret of His accept- 
ance? It is the devotion of the heart, the love 
which may make many mistakes, but which turns 
back to God with as full a passion as men ordinarily 
devote to their sins. 

It was the tragedy of conventional righteousness 
which Jesus emphasized when He turned the con- 
versation against the Pharisees who had started it. 
“To whom little is forgiven, the same loveth little.’ 
He was thinking of them and all their like when He 
said that, and He must have spoken in tones of 
sadness and regret, for it is the one failure which 
is more disconcerting than any other that men 
may advance some way on the road towards God 
and yet be further from a real understanding and 
a true offering than many a passionate soul who 
seems far enough from any kind of decency. 

So Paul the persecutor becomes the greatest of 
the apostles, and Augustine and Francis with their 
wasted years pass to the front of the line as inter- 
preters of what Christ’s love means. It is not that 
the more temperate natures need no forgiveness, nor 
that a man must sin greatly in order to learn how 
to love much. But it is the truth about life that 
the cautious and safe path may lead nowhere, that a 
man may keep to it without gaining a sense either 
of the beauty of holiness, or the real shame of sin. 

If we understand the thought of Christ we must 
see that there is something in life which is more 
to be feared than the kind of failure which makes a 
man an outcast. The worst thing is to pass through 
life without coming to any great love of the things 
which are true and beautiful, so that at the end of 
the way our heart is not fully committed to any- 
thing. To love little is the greatest failure of all. 
It is souls like that to whom Christ has meant 
least, and with whom He has always had His most 
disappointing work. Dread, then, most of all to 
touch the fringe of religion without coming to 
the soul of things. Shudder not at the wreck of 
passion, but rather at the nature which has lost all 
its fire. Look for the greatest thing in life to those 
who love much and do not ask what they ought 
to give to the service of God and man, but give 
their heart with all that it can offer. These are 
they who are nearest to Christ. Let us never forget 
that this is the great qualification for being accepted 
of Him, as it is the invitation we speak in His name 
for coming to His table—‘ not because we must, 
but because we may ; not because we are strong, but 
because we are weak ; not because we are righteous, 
but because we love.’ ? 

1S. M. Berry, Revealing Light, 189. 


TWENTIETH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
Faith's Reactions. 


‘He received them, and spake unto them of the 
kingdom of God, and healed them that had need of 
healing. And when the day began to wear away, 
then came the twelve, and said unto him . . . we are 
here in a desert place.’-—Lk g™ }*. 


Religion had become a vital, personal thing for 
each member of that great crowd. The touch of 
Jesus had given warmth and reality to all that 
they had ever learned about the dealings of God 
with the soul of man. ‘He spake unto them.’ 
And just as the voice of a mother will reassure the 
shrinking spirit of the child lying in the dark and 
imagining all kinds of horrible hobgoblins, so did 
the voice of Jesus quiet men’s fears, and something 
of His own serene confidence passed into their 
souls too. 

And a large part of the comfort and help of that 
day lay in the fact that Jesus became a personal 
factor in the life of so many. The touch of the 
Divine was not merely something vague and indeter- 
minate, inducing a glow of general well-being. 
While there was no dissipation of the Divine 
energy, there was an immediate response and out- 
flowing of the health of God to every one who felt 
that he needed it. ‘Them that had need of healing 
he healed.’ All that was necessary was the sense 
of need. What a day of days it was! 

Then there follow words that almost hurt. 
‘When the day began to wear away.’ The 
Evangelist is at pains in the choice of his language 
to let us feel the rudeness of this unwelcome inter- 
ruption. The sun did not stand still for this 
Joshua until He had finished His fight with disease 
and sin. There were but twelve hours in His day, 
and how fast they fled. It suddenly dawns on the 
Twelve what they had not noticed before, ‘ we are 
here in a desert place.’ There sounds all the alarm, 
there sobs all the grief of to-day’s pessimism. Jesus 
of Nazareth, what have you done? You have 
bewitched the crowds, have charmed, helped, and 
healed, and led them far afield. But now! We 
are the enlightened ones to-day. In the world’s 
.late afternoon we can see clearly what is likely to 
be the end of all this beautiful idealism. We are 
the emotional realists who can see what was hidden 
from the sun-blinded eyes of those who stood 
bewitched in the glad early morning of faith. We 
are wiser than they, we who realize that we live 
in a world where night follows day with pitiless 
regularity, and that there are certain hard economic 
laws which bind and control us all. 
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The first shadow across the sky seems to the 
Twelve to be the summons for them to take the 
law into their own hands and do some plain speak- 
ing to this Dreamer who cannot see the drift of 
things. ‘Send the multitude away,’ they said, 
‘that they may go into the villages and country 
round about, and lodge, and get victuals.’ 

We are glad that St. Luke set it all down so 
faithfully and so courageously, for it is precisely 
the situation in which we find ourselves to-day. 
There never was a greater readiness to admit that 
up to a point Jesus of Nazareth has done for the 
human race what no other has ever done or is ever 
likely to do. The world is ringing with honest 
tributes to what that great talk of Jesus about the 
reign of God has done for the race. And as for 
His healing beneficence, is not His own red cross 
the very symbol of our one vestige of sanity and 
pity in the savageries of war and the cruelties of 
peace? He has fed and clothed and taught those 
who are using their privileges to-day to decry His 
Church and to blaspheme His name. But they — 
are sure that this Jesus of Nazareth has His limits 
and will be forced sooner or later to confess His 
failure. 

And then Jesus showed these men what could 
be done when you grouped folk into little manage- 
able companies, not more than fifty, where the — 
pgrsonal touch would tell, and passed on to them 
something that had been blessed to you in your 
own experience through personal and immediate 
and recent contact with Jesus Christ. The'whole 
point of this story is, that, so far from Christianity 
failing when it comes to the afternoon of its high 
day, it is just then that it can show forth most — 
gloriously the triumph of our Lord, provided the 
disciples of Jesus cease being sceptical, and 
superior, and worldly-wise, and are willing and — 
prompt to make themselves the instruments of 
the will of God and the grace of our Lord Jesus | 
Christ. 

There is a letter written by Christopher Columbus 
in which he touches upon what he has accomplished, 
and how much more he might have accomplished ~ 
had some of his sailors trusted him more—had _ 
there been more perfect co-operation and no © 
strikes and mutinies. ‘Important and unpre- | 
cedented as all this is, 1 could have done much more 
if the ships had obeyed me, as reason dictated. — 
Nevertheless, this that we have done is great and 
wonderful. But thanks for all this is not due to 
our services, but to our holy Christian faith and 
piety ; for what the human spirit alone cannot 
attain God grants to men, for God is wont to enable — 
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His servants and those who love His law to perform 


| incredible things.’ 


If in that day of the sun’s decline Jesus proved 
Himself able to meet the emergency needs of the 
multitude, He no less proved Himself the stay of 
the hunger of each unit of that crowd. There have 
been in our own past lives and experience days of 
the Son of Man that we will never forget, days 
whose very memory is still one of the benedictions 
of our later years. But the reaction of faith is on 
us now, that heavy ‘but’ which seems to blot 
out the very Sun of Righteousness. ‘He wel- 
comed, spoke, healed.’ But the day has begun to 
decline. Shakespeare voices the rebellion of the 
human heart at the coming of these reactions when 
he makes Cleopatra cry : 


I do not like ‘but yet,’ it does allay 

The good precedence ; fie upon ‘ but yet !’ 
‘But yet’ is as a gaoler to bring forth 
Some monstrous malefactor. 


Things look so different when the sunshine of 
youth’s golden idealism is spent and we have 
to go away and find some sort of shelter and some 
kind of sustenance for our disillusioned soul. ‘ Art 
thou afraid His power shall fail when comes the 
evil day?’ That is exactly what the Twelve 
thought. And the meaning of this story for us,in 
our hours of disillusionment—when the natural 
reaction comes, when Nature’s processes bring about 
decline, and the place of wonder is revealed for 
the desert that it is—is that we must either find in 
Christ undreamt-of resources or else go away into 
darkness. He makes God’s plenty in the desert 
place. He can save us in that dangerous hour 
when we are awakening from our dream, when 
people round about us everywhere are beginning 
to wonder whether this Christian civilization which 
has hitherto done so much for the world is not 
showing signs of breaking down. 

One remembers. how, in the matchless story 
of the Walk to Emmaus, the two disillusioned 
disciples made the most of the lateness of the hour 
and the gathering darkness when they pleaded 
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with the unknown Wayfarer to turn in with them. 
‘ Abide with us, for it is toward evening, and the 
day is far spent.’ Was that their sole, even their 
real reason? Their tongues were saying one thing, 
but their hearts knew that it would be they who 
would be the eternal losers if, having once found 
this Companion of the way, they let Him go. Even 
in its hour of bitter grief and disillusionment the 
heart of man recognizes its Saviour, penetrating any 
disguise He may wear. 

Alongside of that picture let us set one of the 
great things in the Odyssey, when the blind old 
man saw the eternal truth with the very sight of 
God. It is when Odysseus comes back to his 
home at last after his long wanderings over land 
and sea. Enemies have taken possession of his 
homestead, and hope has almost died out in the 
hearts of the faithful few who still kept watching 
and waiting for his return. And when he comes 
he is the great Unrecognized. ‘ And dark evening 
came on them. . . . And the maids of Odysseus, 
of the hardy heart, held up the lights in turn.’ And 
Odysseus himself, still unrecognized, relieves them 
of their task, and sends them all to their resting 
beds. ‘I will minister light to all these that are 
here. For even if they are minded to wait the 
throned dawn, they shall not outstay me, so long 
enduring am I.’ That is one of the great flights of 
the human soul, this picture of the unrecognized 
master himself relieving his faithful and wearied 
servants, and holding up the lights through the 
long night until the day dawn and his great 
purposes can have fulfilment. 

Just because the day has begun to decline we 
need Him more, and He needs us more than ever 
before. 


He wakes desires you never may forget, 

He shows you stars you never saw before, 

He makes you share with Him, for evermore, 

The burden of the world’s divine regret. 

How wise you were to open not! and yet, 

How poor if you should turn Him from the 
door !1 


1H. L. Simpson, The Nameless Longing, 42. 
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The Student Christian (Movement. 


By THE REVEREND A. HERBERT GRAY, D.D., Lonpon. 


Many people would unhesitatingly declare that the 
most influential movement in British Christendom 
during the last generation has been the Student 
Christian Movement, and the story of its develop- 
ment is full of interest. 

It began some forty years ago as a Movement to 
enlist the interest of students in Foreign Missions, 
and in close connexion with orthodox evangelicalism. 
Those who can recall its earlier days are generally 
found referring to C. T. Studd and J. E. K. Smith, 
two Cambridge students who, having first won 
great distinction in the athletic world, became 
whole-heartedly devoted to the spread of the gospel, 
and who exercised a very deep influence in the 
student world of their day. 

The Student Movement has never lost its evan- 
gelical character, but its outlook has broadened, 
and its activities increased until they have covered 
all the great Christian interests. To-day the Move- 
ment may be said to be alert in so many ways that 
at times it is in danger of being overwhelmed by 
its manifold concerns.+ 

Obviously a religious movement among students 
may take either of two forms. It may, on the one 
hand, consist only of students who have definite 
religious beliefs and have had a definite religious 
experience ; and in that case its activities will take 
the form of aggressive propaganda work on definite 
and received lines. The Cambridge Intercollegiate 
Christian Union is the best known of the movements 
which take that form, though there are many 
others. On the other hand, a religious movement 
among students may take the form of a fellowship 
of seekers—a group of men and women who 
wish to study religion, to discuss its problems, 
and consider its many implications. The Student 
Christian Movement has always and unhesitatingly 
taken this second form. Both kinds of movements 
are needed in the student world, and though both 
have their dangers, both are doing invaluable work. 
The obvious danger of the former kind is that it is 
apt to become narrow, and thereafter censorious. 
The danger of the latter is that it may become so 
broad as to be almost indeterminate in character, 
and therefore unable to meet the real religious 


1 The plain facts about its growth are very remark- 
able. It began as a quite small movement. To-day 
it numbers approximately 12,300 members organized 
in 289 branches. 


needs of real people. The Student Christian 
Movement is at least alive to this danger and has 
never ceased to make efforts to foster the devotional 
life of students. 

No movement is always impressive in its local 
manifestations. That august and divine institution, 
the Christian Church, is very far from august, and 
hardly seems in any true sense divine as we meet 
it in some local congregations. And the same is 
true of the Student Movement. Those who are 
asked to address branches of it in some of our 
modern universities may find themselves some- 
times confronted by a group of men and women 
who seem to lack that high vitality which we 
associate with students, who have plainly no 
athletic tastes, and who do not look very healthy. 
It may even be that they will seem to a visitor to 
be timid and colourless persons ; and when he is 
told that the great mass of the students will have 
nothing to do with that local branch, he may 
possibly escape surprise. 

And yet in a few days he may meet in some other 
place a gloriously keen and high-spirited group who 
have found something in religion so great and 
inspiring that they are thrilled by it, and who con- 
stitute to their university an incarnate proof that 
Christianity does lead to abundance of life. There 
is something strangely fortuitous about these 
variations. It cannot be said that the Movement 
is always strong in some places and generally weak 
in others. It may be at one point of time strong in 
Newcastle, Birmingham, and Oxford, and weak in 
Leeds, Bristol, and Liverpool. And then in a few 
years a complete reversal of these facts may have 
taken place. It would seem that one strong group 
of students may mean a strong branch of the Move- 
ment so long as they remain at college, and that 
when they are gone evil days may overtake it. A 
few narrow and anemic persons may spoil it for a 
generation, and then a few robust and spirited 
persons may exalt it for another generation. The 
present writer has been repeatedly chilled and 
depressed by visiting sorry little Christian Unions 
that seemed to have a minimum of contact with 
the larger life of their universities. But then he 
has also been again and again cheered and inspired 
by contact with young and eager Christians 
who promised to grow into real warriors for 
Christ. 


— 
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For these reasons it is true of the Student Move- 
ment, as it is of the Church, that it has to be seen 
in its great and corporate manifestations if it is to 
be rightly judged. And the annual and great 
manifestation of the Student Movement is its 
summer conference at Swanwick in Derbyshire. 
The word ‘ Swanwick’ is for thousands of people 
to-day synonymous with a very intense and 
joyful experience, through which they attained to 
an immensely enriched outlook on life and religion, 
and a new and real consciousness of God. People 
have, of course, gone to Swanwick and been dis- 
appointed and depressed. But the great majority 
have found that they lived there on a level which 
they have rarely reached elsewhere, so that it is no 
exaggeration to say that the very word ‘ Swanwick’ 
has a music for their ears that is all its own. In- 
deed, a long article might be devoted to these con- 
ferences alone, for in no direction have those who 
have managed the Movement shown more real 
genius than in the way in which they have managed 
those weeks of very intense life for bodies of students 
numbering between five and seven hundred. They 
have been alert to the dangers of the situation, and 
a great deal of healthy outdoor life has been 
developed to counterbalance the emotional tension 
of the week. They have learnt how to mingle hard 
and exact study with devotional meetings and the 
great general meetings in-which mere herd emotion 
may be aroused. They have tried with wonderful 
success to provide for the special needs of special 
classes of students, and realizing that personal con- 
versation is one of the strongest forces in the world, 
they have left plenty room for it. 

They have also given free expression to as much 
wit and humour as any given conference can 
produce, and the demand for ‘ stories’ has made 
many a Swanwick speaker tremble during his 
meals. If you cannot produce impromptu limericks 


at Swanwick you are in danger of acquiring an 


inferiority complex. 

But the impressions of these conferences as a 
whole are what really matter. To be among these 
hundreds of vivid souls for a week has meant for 
many an older person recovering his or her faith in 
humanity and in God. They are so eager to learn, 
so quick to respond to any truth clearly presented, 
So open to new influences, so prepared for friendship 
even across all the conventional barriers, that they 
compel in the onlooker a new faith in the future. 
They are also so confident and buoyant in their 
corporate activities, and yet at the same time so 
hungry for advice, so dependent on sympathy and 
understanding, so humble behind their defence of 
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pride, that they grip the hearts of all whom they 
accept as friends. 

The outstanding men and women of British 
Christendom have always been very generous in 
their attitude to these conferences, and most of 
them have been seen walking about the charming 
grounds of that beautifully kept country resort. 
Canon Rashdall used at one time to be a familiar 
figure there. Canon Streeter has almost made 
himself an essential element in the place. The late 
Archbishop of Canterbury was there on at least one 
occasion, and the present Archbishop of York was 
so well known that I fear he is still referred to as 
‘Billy’ Temple. Principal Selbie went again and 
again to give of his inimitable best. I remember 
meeting Dr. Denney there, and as for Principal 
Cairns he made himself dear to generation after 
generation of students, and became an abiding 
Inspiration to scores of the best of them. Our 
Scottish professors and preachers have played a 
very great part in the life of Swanwick. Dr. Kelman, 
Dr. Moffatt, Dr. Sclater, Dr. Mackintosh, Dr. 
Macaulay have all greatly served the cause of 
Christ through visits to Swanwick. I think, 
perhaps, the man who most of all made Swanwick 
his own and found the most direct way into the 
hearts of great numbers of men and women there 
has been Dr. Maltby. To be a real evangelist to 
students requires certain quite peculiar gifts, and 
an evangelist of the truest kind is just what for 
many years he proved himself to be. I think no 
other man has of late years possessed quite such a 
persuasive gift in presenting the truth that is in 
Jesus to the student mind. 

Yet though I have mentioned a number of names, 
I have not mentioned one-tenth of all those who 
have played a valuable part in Swanwick life. The 
fact is that scholars and theologians, psychologists 
and doctors, social reformers and educationists, 
scientists and hard-working parish priests, musicians 
and artists, have all been found willing to come and 
give of their best to the young minds of Great 
Britain. I have never heard of any place where 
so many interesting and lovable people were to be 
met year after year. I think I have gone there 
eighteen times in twenty-two years, so that I speak 
out of knowledge. 

The fact that specialists of so many different 
kinds have been wanted and welcomed at Swanwick 
is a clear proof of the fact that the Student 
Movement has become very broad in its outlook 
and very Catholic in its tastes. The story of its 
growth, which will be given to the world in detail 
in a book which its great General Secretary—Canon 
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Tissington Tatlow—is even now writing, will be 
found to be a significant and profoundly interesting 
piece of current history. Something at least in 
outline must be said about it here. 

There came upon the Movement a very critical 
hour in its early days when it had to be decided 
whether the scholars who were making the modern 
world familiar with the results of Higher Criticism 
were to be welcomed as speakers on its platform. 
It was, of course, inevitable that the Movement 
should decide for Liberalism, but it was no easy 
decision, for it meant breaking with some old 
friends. Another important turning-point for the 
Movement was the decision to include in its pro- 
gramme all the new interests which were crowding 
on the minds of -students under the general head 
of Social Problems ; and from that day to this the 
Movement has carefully fostered real study of these 
problems from the Christian point of view. After 
that, as an inevitable consequence of the Movement’s 
keen and constant interest in Foreign Missions, came 
the study of Internationalism; and there have 
been many students who would confess that when 
a visit to Swanwick had opened for them the door 
into the International world they felt that they had 
come to live in a larger and more interesting world, 
and had received a vital spiritual impulse. 

The Internationalism of the Movement has indeed 
become more and more an outstanding feature of 
its life. It is quite a common thing to find repre- 
sentatives of a score of different nations at the 
annual conference in Swanwick, and the young 
Britons who make friends there of people of other 
races and other nations are often delivered once for 
all from all racial prejudice and all exclusive and 
narrow forms of nationalism. What that may yet 
mean for the world it is impossible to say. But it 
can be even now said that the student world all 
over the globe has advanced far beyond the rest 
of the world in that progress toward true inter- 
nationalism, in which alone lies the real hope of 
peace. The British Student Movement is but one 
member of the World Student Christian Federation, 
and that World Federation, which holds from time 
to time World Conferences of students, has done 
an infinitely valuable work in helping men and 
women of different types to understand each other 
and think in terms of the needs of the whole world. 
Many people would probably say that the most 
important single piece of work which the British 
Movement has done has been the establishment 
in London? of an International Student Club. 
In that club there exists something like a real home 

1 At 32 Russell Square, W.C. 
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for Foreign Students... Through its life many of 
them have been delivered from the loneliness and 
the sense of neglect which would otherwise have 
been their fate in London. There are nowadays 
generally about two thousand Indian students in 
Great Britain, not to mention other races. British 
Christendom has failed before the problem they 
present. Many of them have been allowed to go 
back feeling embittered by neglect, or by even 
worse experiences. Some of them are to-day 
among the most bitter of the Anti-British people in 
India. We have sent missionaries to their countries, 
but have failed to offer them Christian hospitality 
in our own country. It is one of the saddest 
chapters in our recent history. But at least the 
Student Movement has made a very real contribu- 
tion towards the solution of this problem. No finer 
bit of constructive peace work can be recorded. 

The mention of the word Peace at once suggests 
another direction in which the Movement has been 
specially influential. Just before the Great War 
broke out the students of the world had been 
holding one of their world conferences, and they 
left it feeling wonderfully drawn to one another. 
The fact that within a few weeks many of them 
were involved in hostile armies and were in danger 
of killing one another made an indelible impression 
on their minds and hearts. It is not to be wondered 
at, therefore, that the Student Movements of the 
world have been very real nurseries of Christian 
Pacifist conviction. When at last mankind is 
delivered for ever from the unspeakable curse) of 
war, that divine consummation will be due in no 
small measure to Christian convictions fostered 
within the Student Movements of the World, and 
very specially in the British Movement. 

And now space will only allow me to mention two 
other great services rendered by the Movement. 
The first of them is the lead it has given to the 
nation in the matter of successful co-operation upon 
equal terms between men and women. I have 
already mentioned with appreciation Canon Tatlow, 
who served the Movement with such distinction 
through the greater part of its development. But 
words of equally cordial appreciation must needs 
be written of his colleague and joint secretary, Miss 
Zoe Fairfield. Her very great intellectual dis- 
tinction and her genius in organization have done 
wonders for the Movement. And in particular she 
has fostered with singular wisdom and courage that 
co-operation between the sexes of which I have 
spoken. The sex difference is more nearly forgotten 
in the inner life of the Movement than in any other — 
department of the life of mankind. The Chairman — 
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at Swanwick, or at any other student gathering, 
may be either a man or a woman, and nobody 
expresses or feels any surprise at the fact. On all 
the committees and commissions of the Movement 
men and women work together on wholly equal 
terms. The Movement holds personality more 
important than sex. And the result of this has 
been that within the life of the Movement a very 
happy companionship between the sexes has come 
into being. Men and women have even learnt to 
face together in a perfectly frank way the problems 
of the sex life of mankind, and a healthy, sincere, 
and wholesome attitude has thus been developed, 
which is of great significance. I have heard it 
declared in a slighting tone of voice that the 
Student Movement brings a great many marriages 
to pass. Personally I account that one of the 
great services the Movement has rendered to 
students. I know of a very large number of 
wholly happy and beautiful marriages which 
sprang out of that happy companionship of 
men and women students of which I have spoken, 
and the value of that fact can hardly be over- 
estimated. Amidst all the welter of wild and 
undirected life among young people which is said 
to be characteristic of our day, there exists a not 
inconsiderable body of men and women who have 
found the way of health and joy in the matter of 
sex, and who found it partly through the help of 
the Student Movement. - 

And now I come to what would be considered by 
many the crowning achievement of this Movement 
—I mean the contribution it has offered to the 
problem of Christian unity. It is impossible within 
the Student Movement to retain a spirit of exclusive 
denominationalism. In meetings of all sorts, in 
study circles, and in the tents of Swanwick students 
from all the denominations of our country have 
learnt to know, to understand, and to appreciate 
one another. They have entered into a fellowship, 
which from the nature of the case could not have 
any particular denominational colour. They have 
actually experienced the quality of life which 
belongs to the Church universal. And thereafter 
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it has been for many of them a matter of acute pain 
to discover how real and how strong are the 
denominational barriers in our country. Hundreds 
of students have found kindred spirits in men and 
women of other Churches, and thereafter they have 
felt that there was real scandal in the fact that 
they could not make their communion together. 
In fact, it is true that a large number of students 
are in rebellion against the things that now divide 
us, and regard them as frankly unchristian. If it 
be true that often men and women who have been 
eager members of the Student Movement are later 
on in life not to be found within the borders of any 
Church, the reason is partly to be found in their 
indignation at these dividing barriers. 

And yet the Movement has not been content 
simply to rebel. It has been responsible for a great 
deal of careful study of the historical and other 
grounds for our divisions, and has been greatly 
concerned to think out the ways in which reunion 
may be achieved. Of course ardent partisans may 
be found within its borders, but they do not repre- 
sent the spirit of the Movement. It is essentially 
as truly interdenominational, as it is international. 
And for the same reason. Within its fellowship 
men and women have really met each other, and 
have discovered that there is something in the 
human spirit that is profaned by our divisions. They 
have seen that unity across national barriers and 
across ecclesiastical barriers must be the will of God, 
and they can worship God after no exclusive manner. 

The full fruits of all this are not yet manifest. 
Men and women there are in hundreds whose 
political outlook and whose Church attitudes have 
been fashioned within that essentially Catholic 
fellowship. Presently they will make themselves 
felt in all departments of British life. I cannot 
but believe that they will refuse to tolerate the old 
divisions, and that in the day of their power bold 
and blessed steps will be taken towards real unity 
alike in the political and the religious life of man- 
kind. That will be the real crown of this Movement 
and the very great reward of all who have helped 
in any way to foster its life. 
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Tbe Clowe of Be Galilean (Ministry. 


By Proressor J. Hucu Micwakrt, M.A., D.D., EMMANUEL COLLEGE, 
VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, TORONTO. 


NOWHERE does the attempt to reach the actual 
facts lying behind the gospel narratives seem to be 
more beset with difficulties than when one is dealing 
with the stories that cluster around the close of 
the Galilean ministry. 

One or two things, however, are fairly clear. It 
is now almost universally held that Jesus aban- 
doned the work in Galilee because of the menacing 
attitude of Herod Antipas. It is also becoming 
more and more generally recognized that the 
gathering of the people at the ‘ Feeding of the 
Multitude’ was no chance, haphazard assemblage, 
as Mk 6%3 would lead one to think.1 We may well 
suppose that our Lord would not be willing to 
leave Galilee without telling the people why He 
was going, and urging them to remain faithful 
to Him when He was no longer with them. It may 
also be assumed that His wish that the people 
should assemble was made known to them by the 
Twelve when He sent them on their mission. The 
summoning of the people may have been one of 
the purposes of that mission. While the disciples 
were away there came to Jesus certain Pharisees 
with the threat that unless He left Galilee Herod 
would put Him to death (Lk 13%!-%)?2 Our 
Lord’s reply was seemingly a declaration of His 
intention to leave Galilee after three days, and it is 
interesting to connect the three days of His reply 
with the three days of Mk 8?, where Jesus says, ‘I 
have compassion on the multitude, because they 
continue with me now three days, and have nothing 
to eat.’ The account of the ‘ Feeding’ in Mk 8 is 
more primitive and more true to the facts than the 
account in Mk 6. Even before the coming of the 
Pharisees to urge Him to depart, Jesus must have 
known that the attitude of Herod made the continu- 
ance of His work in Galilee impossible. He had 
already asked the people to spend with Him the 
last few days of His ministry in Galilee, and His 
answer to the Pharisees meant that He would leave 
as soon as His conference with them was over. 

What happened at the gathering to give rise to 


1See Dr. A. T. Cadoux’s article on the ‘ Feeding of 
the Multitude’ in the Expositoy for February 1925, 
and also Dr. W. H. Cadman’s discussion of the Crisis 
in Galilee in his ‘ Last Journey of Jesus to Jerusalem.’ 

* For the placing of this incident see Cadman, 
op. cit., pp. 29 ff. 


the story of the miraculous feeding must remain 
uncertain. The discussions of recent years have 
not evolved a more plausible suggestion than that 
of Schweitzer, so heartily endorsed by Sanday, 
that the meal was sacramental. If Jesus partook 
of a sacramental meal with His disciples in Jerusalem 
just before His crucifixion, there is nothing un- 
reasonable in the view that He partook of a similar 
meal with His faithful Galilean followers before 
leaving them. In character and purpose the two 
meals were alike—so much alike that the Fourth 
Evangelist introduces his sacramental teaching in 
connexion with the earlier of the two. 

In the Expositor article to which reference has 
just been made, Dr. Cadoux advances the view 
that the Parable of the Sower was spoken when 
Jesus was bidding farewell to His Galilean 
followers, and in his stimulating volume on the 
Parables of Jesus he places the Sower among 
the Parables of Vindication, maintaining that in 
it our Lord is vindicating His free, open appeal 
to men as against the exclusive spirit and method 
of the Pharisees. This may well be the true 
interpretation. In any case, Jesus sets before the 
assembled people a parabolic representation of 
His ministry among them with its successes and its 
failures. 


Now what I wish to show in this paper is that 


the remaining sections of the fourth chapter of 
Mark (with the possible exception of the catena of 
sayings in vv.2!-25), as well as the parables in the 
thirteenth chapter of Matthew which the First 
Evangelist introduces into the Marcan context at 
this point, find their proper setting and reveal 
their true meaning when we assign them to the 
same situation. The reports, it is true, have been 
much modified in the course of transmission, but 
they retain their original character to a sufficient 
extent to make it more than probable that they 
belong to our Lord’s final conference with His 
followers before He left the territory of Antipas. 
When we connect Mk 4 and Mt 13 with the de- 
parture of Jesus from Galilee we obtain new light 
on His doings and sayings at this crisis in His 
ministry, and in particular we discover new inter- 
pretations for the Parable of the Tares (Mt 134-80) 


and the Parable of the Trusting Husbandman © 
(Mk 4?6-2°}—interpretations which seem to me to — 
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carry conviction by reason of their inherent prob- 
ability. We learn, by reading between the lines, 
that what was intended to be a private conference 
between Jesus and His friends was unexpectedly 
and surreptitiously invaded by certain persons 
who had no right to be there at all. They came to 
spy on the proceedings, perhaps in the hope of 
discovering something which, when brought to the 
notice of Antipas, might drive him to put Jesus to 
death in spite of the odium to which he was at 
that time exposed because of the murder of John 
the Baptist. Had opportunity offered, the hostile 
intruders might have taken matters into their own 
hands. That may explain why Jesus taught from 
a boat (Mk 4"). It has been pointed out by several 
recent writers that Mk 6% cannot well be a true 
account of the way in which the friends of Jesus 
assembled. Is it possible that behind the words 
as they have come to us there lies a description 
of the way in which the hostile spies reached the 
place where Jesus had arranged to meet His friends ? 
They would be watching Him all the time, and 
when they saw the prow of His boat directed 
towards the place of meeting they contrived to 
forestall Him. The Marcan account as it stands 
makes the coming of the people frustrate the 
purpose of Jesus to be alone with His disciples: 
actually, I would suggest, it was the coming of the 
spies that prevented the Master from being alone 


‘with the people. 


When we place Mk 4 in the situation that has 
just been described, there is immediately suggested 
to us the following interpretation of the difficult 
words of vv.1°2. Jesus spoke to the people the 
Parable of the Sower, and seemingly, as we may 
learn from v.**, other parables as well. For some 
reason His disciples and others of His faithful 
adherents were surprised that He made use of 
parables. ‘Why speakest thou unto them in 
parables?’ they ask (Mt 131°). It has always 
been a problem why they should ask this question. 
We can hardly think that Jesus had not spoken 
in parables before this time. The explanation, it 
may be, is to be found in the fact-that Jesus spoke 
only in parables. ‘Without a parable spake he 
not unto them,’ says Mark in 434. At this last 
meeting with His faithful followers surely some 
talk of direct, intimate character might have been 
expected! But no, all that He said was in parables ! 


It puzzled the Twelve and the others who formed 


the inner circle. They ask Jesus—perhaps quite 
casually —why all His teaching should be in 
parables. Seemingly they were not yet aware of 
the presence of malevolent intruders among the 
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people. Jesus knew they were there, and it was 
His answer to their question that opened the eyes 
of the disciples. Had His audience consisted only 
of those whom He had summoned to meet Him 
He would have used plain and open speech; but 
because of the presence of ‘ outsiders’ He had 
spoken entirely in parables. He would not assist 
His enemies in their nefarious designs. To His 
disciples and friends He gives the mystery of the 
Kingdom of God—a mystery, we remember, in a 
secret that is revealed—but in the hearing of the 
outsiders all His teaching is in parables. The 
question addressed to Jesus on this occasion had 
no relation to His use of parables in His general 
teaching ; nor was His reply a statement of the 
rationale of the parabolic method of teaching, but 
rather a statement of the reason that prompted 
Him to confine Himself to parables at this particular 
time. Words that concerned only the circumstances 
under which they were spoken have given rise to 
endless discussion on the general question of the use 
of parables by Jesus. 

There follows in Mark, as well as in Matthew and 
Luke, an interpretation of the Parable of the Sower, 
of which we may say with confidence that it does 
not go back to our Lord Himself. Immediately 
after this interpretation Matthew has the Parable 
of the Tares (1374-8°). The parable attaches itself 
in the most natural way to the question and answer 
we have just been discussing. It was the answer 
of Jesus, as we have seen, that made known to 
the disciples the presence of the hostile element 
in the crowd, and the immediate result of the dis- 
closure was a determination on their part to expel 
the intruders. The Parable of the Tares is the 
reply of Jesus to their proposal. The suggestion 
is utterly impracticable. It would be as im- 
possible to separate the intruders from the rest 
of the crowd as it would be to separate tares from 
the wheat while both were growing together in 
the field. That is probably the one point the 
parable was intended to teach. But is there a 
touch of allegory in the statement that the tares 
were sown by an ‘enemy’? It suggests that the 
persons represented by the tares were hostile. 
Here, again, Matthew appends an interpretation, 
but it does not come from Jesus. The parable was 
not meant to give instruction to the Church in 
after days on the way to deal with unworthy 
members. 

Later in the same chapter Matthew introduces 
the Parable of the Net (1347°), and it may well 
have been spoken at the same time as the Tares. 
It is possible that the original parable consisted 
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only of vv.47- 48, the remaining verses being a 
late addition analogous to the interpretations of 
the Sower and the Tares. The presence of the 
unwelcome intruders was after all not so surprising. 
The disciples had gone forth throughout Galilee 
inviting the followers and friends of Jesus to for- 
gather before He should leave them, and it was as 
inevitable that some should come who had no 
right to be there as it would be for a net cast into 
the sea to gather bad fish along with the good. 

Let us return to Mark. His next parable is 
that of the Trusting Husbandman (476%). It 
comes in most naturally at this point. The refer- 
ence to the Kingdom of God in its opening words 
in no way proves that the parable was not spoken 
to describe some aspect of the situation in which 
Jesus was placed at the time at which it was 
uttered. ‘The somewhat stereotyped opening 
words need mean no more than that this parable 
was included in an early collection of parables 
generally understood to refer in some way to the 
Kingdom.’! How, then, are we to interpret the 
parable? ‘If the parable,’ says Cadoux, ‘has 
any contact with the work of Jesus, it must be in 
the man’s part, sowing or reaping. But if the 
former, it would imply that Jesus was in, or about 
to pass into, a time of inactivity. This makes it 
more likely that the point of contact is the harvest.’ ? 
But when He left Galilee Jesus was about to pass 
into a time of inactivity. He was being forced 
to abandon His work in Galilee, and in the Parable 
of the Trusting Husbandman there was solace both 
for Him and for those whom He was leaving. His 
work has been a sowing, and now before the seed 
has had time to grow He is compelled to go. But 
every year the farmer has to do just what Jesus is 
now forced to do. The farmer must leave the seed 
in the hand of God. He does not know how it 
grows, and so can do nothing to help its growth. 
But all the time the seed is in God’s safe keeping. 
The harvest does not fail to come. Nor has the 
labour of Jesus been in vain ! 

There follows immediately in Mark the Parable 
of the Mustard Seed (43°). Where could it be 
more fittingly placed? Here again we have a 
conventional introduction. It is probable that 
Luke, who makes no actual mention of the small- 
ness of the seed, reproduces the parable as it stood 
inQ. But if, as Mt 172° and Lk 17° would suggest, 
the mustard seed was employed as a proverbial 
description of something small, then in Q, no less 
than in Mark, the smallness of the seed is an element 

1 Rawlinson, St. Mark, p. 56. 
2 The Parables of Jesus, pp. 162, 163. 
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in the comparison. The tiny seed becomes the 
tallest of the herbs in the garden. The cause of 
Jesus may well have appeared precarious to the 
eyes of His followers, even though a large crowd 
had assembled in answer to His invitation. The 
people ‘were as sheep not having a shepherd’ 
(Mk 6%4). Their Shepherd was about to leave 
them. Herod was able to drive Him out! More- 
over, Jn 6% may well be reminiscent of an actual 
defection on the part of many of His followers at 
the last moment. Was the Parable of the Mustard 
Seed spoken to the remnant that was left? In 
spite of seeming failure His cause was bound to 
prevail! Herod would not always be in the 
ascendant! The parable reminds us of Ezk 177#., 
and if that passage was in our Lord’s mind as He 
framed it, He may have comforted Himself with 
the words of v.24: ‘ And all the trees of the field 
shall know that I the Lord have brought down 
the high tree, have exalted the low tree, have dried 
up the green tree, and have made the dry tree to 
flourish. I the Lord have spoken and have done 
Th 

The Parable of the Leaven, which in Matthew 
and Luke follows immediately after the Mustard 
Seed, teaches the same lesson and may well have 
been spoken at the same time. And may we not 
think that the Parables of the Hidden Treasure 
and the Pearl of Great Price (Mt 13-4) were 
spoken when Jesus was urging the people to re- 
main faithful to Him? They had discovered a 
treasure too precious to be surrendered. » 

In Mark the Mustard Seed is followed by the 
words: ‘And with many such parables spake he 
the word unto them, as they were able to hear it: 
and without a parable spake he not unto them: but 
privately to his own disciples he expounded all 
things ’ (4%: #4), These verses confirm our reading 
of the situation. Jesus had much to say to those 
whom He was leaving; so He spoke the word 
unto them ‘ as they were able to hear it.’ Because 
of the spies, who kept constant and malevolent 
watch on all He said and did, He addressed the 
crowd in parables only: ‘ without a parable spake 
he not unto them.’ But privately, when He knew 
that only His friends and disciples were within 
hearing of His voice, He discarded the use of 
parables and expounded all things in direct and 
plain speech. 

If the contention of this paper is right it follows 
that the voyage of Mk 4°°-*! is the same as that of 
Mk 645-5 and 810 It is the memorable voyage 
by which Jesus essayed.to leave the territory of 
Antipas. There are indications that the departure 
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was a hurried flight. Perhaps after the defection 
of some of His followers the enemies of Jesus 
revealed themselves openly, and made sudden 
departure imperative. Some corroboration of 
this surmise would be furnished if we could regard 
Mk 881 as still another account of the same 
voyage. This may well be the case. Vv.U-¥ 
would then refer to the activity of the enemies 
just before the embarkation of Jesus. We are 
told that ‘the Pharisees came forth,’ which means 
that at last the intruders threw off their disguise 
and challenged Him openly. So hurried was the 
flight of Jesus and His companions that they 
“forgot to take bread.’ They ‘had not in the 
boat with them more than one loaf’ (8'*). The 
accounts in 4°°~41 and 6-5? will embody varying 
traditions of the storm which, as it seems, drove 
the little company back against their will to the 
domain of Antipas, causing much excitement 
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among those who would seize the opportunity thus 
unexpectedly afforded them to bring their sick 
ones to the great Healer (6°8-°°). The story of 
818-°l has preserved some fragments of the con- 
versation in the boat. We are not surprised that, 
after the experience through which they had just 
passed, the Master should warn His disciples 
against ‘ the leaven of the Pharisees and the leaven 
of Herod.’ And when He noted their concern 
about the scantiness of their supply of bread He 
spoke to them of the sacramental meal of which they 
had just partaken, and of the more than abundant 
supply of spiritual food which He had then set 
before them. Thus did He endeavour to raise 
their thoughts to the things of the spirit before 
sleep overcame Him in the boat. Nor are we 
surprised that after the stress and strain of His 
departure from Galilee His sleep was so sound that 
even the storm failed to rouse Him. 


Recent Forcign Theology. 


Maria. 


THE analysis of the prophetic consciousness presents 
grave problems to the psychologist. In an interest- 
ing and elaborate attempt to solve them Friedrich 
Haeussermann,} starting from the principle that in 
all of us the unconscious plays no less effective a 
part than the conscious, makes considerable use of 
the former category. He discusses ecstatic and 
visionary experiences, with their frequently physical 
accompaniments (cf. Dn ro*#-, Job 4¥#-). He is 
especially interested in the ‘symbols’ which con- 
dition the ultimate ‘ word’ of the prophet, and he 
expounds the significance of water, fire, light, etc., 
the symbolism drawn from the animal world and 
human experience, for example, marriage (cf. Hosea), 
and the phrases in which the prophets describe their 
sense of being ‘ apprehended’ by God (the ‘ hand,’ 
the ‘spirit’ of Jahweh). This general discussion 
is followed by a detailed discussion of prophetic 
visions (Am 7-9, Zec 1-8), and more particularly 
of the ‘ calls’ of the prophets, Isaiah and Jeremiah 
(‘the psychologist among the prophets’). In this 
connexion special attention is rightly devoted to 
Ezekiel, in many ways the most perplexing of them 
‘s Wortempfang und Symbol in dey Altestamentlichen 
Prophetie (Tépelmann, Giessen ; pp. 128; Rm.6.50). 


all; the discussion of Ezk 84-9" is particularly 
illuminating. A vital question is, by what right 
does the prophet regard his utterance as the ‘ word 
of God’? The psychologist may say that this 
interpretation of his experience is only due to his 
defective insight into the nature of the unconscious. 
This explanation does not satisfy Haeussermann. 
In its admission of the unconscious, psychology 
points beyond itself; the religious interpretation 
is justified ; the real origin of the ‘ word,’ inaccess- 
ible to psychology, is God. The depths of the 
prophetic consciousness may never be sounded ; but 
this book takes us as far into the secret as we are 
likely to go, with the means at present at our dis- 
posal. 

It is common to regard the prophets as men of 
unusually keen political insight and judgment. 
Isaiah is said to be a great statesman and his 
counsel to Ahaz in the crisis of 735 B.c. stamps 
him as a ‘courageous and far-sighted politician.’ 
Friedrich Weinrich enters an energetic protest 
against all this.2 He maintains that religion is the 
be-all and the end-all of the prophetic activity. 
Naturally the prophets were profoundly interested 

2 Der religids-utopische Chavakter der ‘ prophetischen 
Politik’ (Tépelmann, Giessen; pp. 71; Rm.1—8o). 
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in politics as in public and social life generally, but 
only as a sphere for the uncompromising exercise 
’ of religious principle, to which astute diplomacy was 
as alien as political expediency. The welfare of the 
people was, in a sense, only a secondary prophetic 
interest ; the only thing that mattered was faith in 
Jahweh as the Lord of history and uncalculating 
obedience to His will, as expressed in ethical de- 
mands. Thus the politics of the prophets are 
‘utopian’; they would not have been regarded as 
‘practical’ by contemporary statesmen. Isaiah’s 
teaching that strength lay in quiet trust (30%) must 
have seemed to them sheer folly, and Jeremiah, 
as we know, seemed a traitor to the political and 
military leaders of his time. Isaiah’s emphasis on 
“the Holy One of Israel’ only exasperated men who 
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‘For Sinners Only.’ 

Readers of this magazine have already been 
made acquainted, through the striking articles by 
the Rev. J. P. Thornton-Duesbery, with the main 
principles underlying the work of the Oxford 
Group Movement. Now there has appeared, from 
the pen of A. J. Russell, the ‘ Book of the Oxford 
Groups’ (as the publishers announce it), bearing 
the arresting title For Sinners Only (Hodder & 
Stoughton ; 5s. net). This notable book originated 
in a way that reminds one irresistibly of the origins 
of Hugh Redwood’s ‘ God in the Slums’ and“ God in 
the Shadows.’ Both authors began by investigating 
a religious movement from a purely journalistic 
point of view. Both found themselves _ first 
fascinated by the movement, then swept off their 
feet, and finally changed for life. What the 
Salvation Army did for Redwood, that the Oxford 
Group has done for Russell. And what Redwood 
in turn did for the Salvation Army in his two now 
famous books, that Russell has here done for the 
Group Movement. His book is not only a stimu- 
lating narrative: it is a missionary document, full 
of that peculiarly challenging and convincing note 
which only an authentic first-hand testimony 
carries with it. All who are interested in modern 
trends in religion will naturally turn to this book 
with special eagerness; and it is safe to predict 
that many who are without a strong hold upon 
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had to grapple in“ practical ’ ways with the problems 
of the day: ‘trouble us no more,’ they said, ‘ with 
your Holy One of Israel’ (30%). Weinrich ex- 
pounds with great clearness the ‘ utopian’ quality 
of the prophetic message and the radical nature of 
the contrast between it and the ‘ eudemonistic- 
pragmatic’ outlook of the political leaders. But 
as the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom, 
it might not be impossible to show that in the end 
the ‘utopian’ policy would have been the wisest 
one, even from the point of view of practical politics. 
Amos said, ‘ Seek Jahweh, and ye shall live,’ and a 
greater than Amos said, ‘ Seek first the kingdom of 
God, and all these things shall be added unto you.’ 
Joun E. McFaDyeEn. 


Trinity College, Glasgow. 
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religion will find here food for thought and, it may © 
be, a stimulus to action. 

It was while endeavouring to think out and 
plan a new series of religious articles for a great 
daily newspaper, to succeed a series by distinguished 
novelists and others on ‘ My Religion’ which had ~ 
called forth a phenomenal amount of public interest, — 
that Russell first stumbled upon the Oxford Group. 
Three Group leaders in London (‘ my three trouba- 
dours,’ he calls them, emphasizing the Franciscan 
element which the movement undoubtedly contains) 
sat one afternoon in his office ; and their talk that 
day as they described the work to which they had 
given themselves and the astonishing results in 
changed lives which the Group Movement was 
achieving all over the world, brought, as he says, 
‘an unusual feeling, a freshness, and tranquillity, 
into the rather soiled and sometimes sordid atmo- 
sphere of Fleet Street.’ The author suddenly 


realized that what he was listening to was—in more __ 


‘ House-Party Religion’ 
A set of 


senses than one—news. 
would be a good headline, he thought ! 


articles on a new religious movement emanating _ 
from an English University was bound to catch — 
But there was something deeper: if, — 


attention. 
as the Group claimed, modern miracles were © 
happening daily, then it was news indeed. Sub- — 
sequent investigations of his own more than justified _ 
the Group’s claim, and this book contains a mass — 
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of illustrative material, all pointing to a real and 


_most remarkable outbreak of the Spirit of God in 


this generation. 

Some of the famous stories of the movement 
are here—its beginnings in the experience of Dr. 
Frank Buchman (whose figure moves everywhere 
through these pages), its first impact on Oxford 
University, its transformation of Calvary Church, 
New York—besides many personal records of lives 
startlingly changed. In nearly every instance the 
names of the people concerned are given, yet with 
no breach of confidence, for all these stories are 
included by permission. But many readers will 
turn with special eagerness to the chapter entitled 
* An Oxford Psychologist speaks,’ for the verdict of 
a scholar like Canon Grensted on such Group 
principles as Sharing and Guidance must carry 
considerable weight. Some sentences may be 
quoted. 

‘T had heard it suggested that there were dangers 
in the movement. So I asked him bluntly: “Js 
the Oxford Group dangerous ?” 

*“Oh, frightfully!” He spoke with irony. 
“Tt might upset the world, as Christianity did at 
first, for its possibilities are simply enormous. I 
find the greatest encouragement in its vitality. It 
shows a new and infinite power of adventure. It is 
a real inspiration to see this new creative work 
suggesting to us once more those stirring stories in 
the Acts of the Apostles.” ’ 

Here are some of Canon Grensted’s words about 
Guidance. ‘Of course, nobody pretends that all 
one’s thoughts are guidance. There is no knack 
about it. Guidance often comes in the form of good 
impulses—the work of the Holy Spirit in human 
life. I get strong and certain guidance about some 
things, and then some guidance which is not so 
clear. Often I get guidance on how best to handle 
people who come to me for advice in trouble... . 
A great advantage of guidance is that with it you 
have to make only one decision on one subject, 
whereas otherwise you might make twenty. For 
a while guidance may differ in a group of several 
persons, but eventually it is clearly shown that no 
real duties in life conflict. Which shows that the 
leading is part of the plan of God.’ 

The Group Movement is an organism, not an 
organization. It is non-denominational. There 
are Group members in all the Churches. Already it 


| has made a big contribution to the life of many 


congregations by stimulating and quickening the 
zeal both of clergy and people, by deepening their 
self-consecration, by constraining them to a greater 
eagerness in prayer, and by sending them out to 
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a life of clearer witness in the world. But if the 
Group Movement has thus helped the Church, the 
Church, on the other hand, has a great and quite 
indispensable contribution to make to the Groups. 
This is an aspect of the matter which Mr. Russell 
has not sufficiently emphasized. Perhaps he will 
give us another book about it later on. The 
ordered worship of the Church, its creeds wrought 
out in the travail of men’s souls, its historic witness 
down the ages, its responsibility to the world as the 
Body of Christ, its unbroken fellowship of the 
Spirit—these are things on which any new religious 
movement, if it is to rise to its maximum of useful- 
ness, must ever depend. Nor is it wise at any time 
to belittle theology, and the despising of doctrine 
is a child’s disease which Jesus’ people are meant 
to outgrow. But all who love Christ and His 
Church will thank God for the Group’s work, and 
will pray to see it prosper. There are different 
ways, says the Book of Revelation, each with its 
own gate, leading in to the City of God. This 
movement has already proved itself one of these 
ways; many have found the Kingdom through 
this gate, and a great multitude will yet enter 
there. 

Some words which the author quotes from 
Mr. Thornton-Duesbery sum everything up. ‘ The 
Group has no new method, no new theology ; it 
comes with the old good news of Jesus mighty to 
save ; and it flings the challenge to the Church that 
professes His name to experience that saving grace 
afresh, individually and corporately, and so go out to 
battle with the world. We are moving forward 
from a long period of trench warfare out into an 
open war of movement. Christianity and Secularism 
stand face to face. The battle is being joined all 
along the line even in placid, respectable, academic 
Oxford. There is no room for compromise. The 
only vital people in the world to-day are those who are 
right out for God or right out against Him.’ 


What We Live By. 

This is an inexhaustible subject, interesting all, 
so that Canon Dimnet’s new book, published by 
Messrs. Cape at 6s., will have many readers. 

He is very sound on the question of rush and 
hurry. When you, towards ‘tired five o’clock,’ 
find yourself hustling along a busy street, you are 
recommended to walk a little way out of the crowd, 
walking more slowly now. Allow yourself to think 
you have a right to at least five minutes’ slowness. 
Soon you will find that you have changed ; you will 
feel out of the rush and superior to it. 
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We like his reminder that, as we are struggling 
along on the Christian path, thousands and 
thousands of others all over the earth are struggling 
too. We must remember them. ‘Certainly our 
moral transformation is more important than 
physical health, and there is no doubt that it can 
be helped by communion with the invisible friends 
striving, like ourselves, to disengage their spirit 
from matter.’ 

Directions about prayer are offered. ‘ First of all 
leave out as much of yourself as can be left out, 
and disentangle yourself from matter... . Then 
retreat into yourself, into your very innermost, till 
you are face to face with your own soul. Let even 
your soul be silent, sileat et ipsa anima, till it be 
conscious of complete interior solitude. At that 
stage you will find it impossible not to remember 
the omnipresence of God and the presence of the 
Spirit in your spirit. Inevitably you will be 
conscious of a humble longing, a prayerful hope, 
accompanied by the certainty that even if you 
never reach ecstasy this effort of your soul will have 
been its own reward. 

‘ Such is the religious act.’ 

But this is very old, our readers exclaim! Quite 
so; but it is well and clearly put. And on the 
limitation of effort he is valuable. ‘ You know you 
bore or irritate people by endlessly talking about 
yourself, and you want to get rid of the habit. 
Begin now, the moment you shut up this book. 
But do not say, I will never talk about myself any 
more. Say, I will never talk about myself any 
more in So-and-so’s house, or on Monday, or between 
six and seven o’clock. The limitation of one’s effort 
not only has made many people better company 
than they were, but it has increased their self- 
control and their self-confidence in an unexpected 
degree.’ This only wants trying; the results are 
very useful. In fact, What We Live By is an 
excellent, practical volume for all and sundry. 


The Psychologist. 


(By THE LATE Rey. G. A. STUDDERT-KENNEDY.) 


He takes the saint to pieces, 
And labels all the parts ; 

He tabulates the secrets +, 
Of loyal, loving hearts. 


He probes their selfish passion, 
And shows exactly why 

The martyr goes out singing 
To suffer and to die. 
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The Beatifie Vision 
That brings them to their knees, 
He smilingly reduces 


To infant phantasies. 


The Freudian unconscious 
Quite easily explains 

The splendour of their sorrows, 
The pageant of their pains. 


The manifold temptations, 
Wherewith the flesh can vex 

The saintly soul, are samples 
Of GEdipus Complex. 


The subtle sex perversion 
His eagle glance can tell, 
That makes their joyous heaven 
The horror of their hell. 


His reasoning is perfect, 
His proofs are plain as paint ; 
He has but one small weakness— 
He cannot make a saint . { 


Two Prayers. * 7. 
(From Prayers of Health and Healing.) F 

All through this day, O Lord, let me touch as — 
many lives as possible for thee, and every ife, beg 
touch do thou by thy Holy Spirit quicken, 
through the word I speak, the prayer I breathe, or 
the life I live. In the name of Jesus. 

Sir THOMAS Browne, 


O God, the strength of them that ind aia 
rest of the weary ; grant us when we are tired with 
our work to be recreated by thy spirit ; that bei 
renewed for the service of thy kingdom we n 
serve thee gladly in freshness of body. and sot 
through Jesus Christ, our Lord. ng 
THE Grey B 
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